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Originality versus Evolution in Architecture. 
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aes FF othere is any maxim 
| which seems at the pre- 
sent time to have gained 
firm establishment with 
the expositors of the 
ascertained results of 
scientific and historical 
investigation, and with 
the boldest propounders 
of theories of further 
advance, it is that there 
is no hope for extensive 
acceptation of what they 
have best to say, apart 
from the term evolution. 
The conviction, indeed, 
sometimes steals upon us 
that opportunities for such 
repetition have to be 
brought round and con- 
trived, when they do not 
offer themselves sponta- 
neously. “The excellent 
good word” Evolution, in fact, 
_ isin some danger of becoming 
{mere password or badge of party. It is not 
among the students of architecture that a 
reasonable theory of evolution will be under- 
valued or unrecognised, and they, if any, will 
be prepared to resent and regret that its useful 
technicalities of expression should degenerate 
into cant. The archives of architecture are 
unrivalled in richness and profusion among 
those of all the arts. These archives are its 
monuments which are preserved to us, in 
teality as well as in record, in succession almost 
unbroken from the very commencement of 
written history through century after century ; 
and even when written history fails us, monu- 
ments which testify to their own relative, 
though undeterminate, dates, provide no scanty 
= rare oe back again far 
ment of civilised 
Society. Nothing can be clearer to the student 
of this marvellous series of the productions of 
human labour, perseverance, skill, knowledge 
and imagination, than the intimate dependence 
: the works of each new epoch on those that 
i a before. fn comparison with the 
hm by which the architecture of 
aa be affiliates to the templar 
Pa ong te e mae even “the pedigree 
of the Royal Societ, ean = ep eameapr 
* Rgcdows y as a certified example of 
lon of species, is a collection of loose 

and of unmatched links ; d 

“ayer S indeed. 

: student of art, however, has no need to 


Nsis P . 
z t on comparison with the 
Which, if pressed 


Vidious or unkin 





philosophers 
too hardly, might seem in- 
= Development,” his old 


word, serves his purpose well enough, without 
trespassing upon the formula of evolution, 
which makes some pretensions that are likely 
to be encumbrances. In tracing the develop- 
ment of art we are, at least, not grudged the 
assumption of conscious intelligence as a factor 
in place of mere blind differentiation and 
integration. Not only is the suggestiveness 
of new circumstances an original and novel 
element, but still more distinctly original is 
that exercise of inventive power for which 
old English good sense had a name in the good 
old English word,—mother-wit. After we have 
allowed for everything else, and taken account 
of all natural external suggestions and tradi- 
tions, this power still asserts its independence 
and over-ruling importance. Among all other 
factors it is the manipulating factor. Manipu- 
lation has to do what it can with available 
materials, and will often have to groan under 
the restraint of their intractable constitution; 
but what it succeeds in doing that is of most 
value will not, when true mother-wit is in 
question, be found to have been deducible as 
a natural consequence from the nature of the 
materials, the circumstances of the case, or the 
action of the average intelligence of common- 
place humanity. 

Origination is, in fact, very truly and very 
extensively antithetical to evolution, unless an 
illicit extension is given to the latter term, 
which would involve a contradiction. It is 
impossible to withhold from entering a protest 
when it is assumed by the rigid evolutionist 
that even the simple suggestiveness of circum- 
stances must have lost all power of primary 
origination after a single exertién, and died out 
once for all, and that future ages were left to 
the resources of simple imitation. Yet this 
seems frequently to be taken for granted, and 
here is an example. The bronze swords, of 
which specimens are exhibited in the British 
Museum, are found with what has been called 
a bulging curvature towards the point,—the 
leaf-shaped swords of the archeologists. This 
form we are instructed to regard in them as a 
mere imitation of the earlier hammered bronze 
spear-head, which, in turn, owed its form to 
imitation of the earlier chipped flint-points. 
But why need the form of the spear - head 
be explained by imitation? There would be 
reason for this if it exhibited peculiarities 
inappropriate for its purpose, though suitable 
for some earlier weapon. The pointed form, 
at least, must be accepted as under no obliga- 
tion to an earlier hint that it would assist the 
purpose of penetration. The widened form of 
the blade as naturally expresses a design inde- 
pendent of any tradition to widen the inflicted 
wound, and the leaf-shape is completed by the 
narrowing required in order to attach the 





| head of the spear to the wooden lance. The 


same suggestiveness of purpose would account 
for the independent origination of any number 
of localities of the leaf-shaped sword as a 
stabbing weapon, which it certainly was ; and, 
even had it been pointless, this bulging curva- 
ture was precisely suited to assist effective 
cutting power, which was not required of the 
spear in any shape. 

Now the case is precisely the same in archi- 
tectural development. The dependence of an 
architectural type upon an antecedent ex- 
ample is only to be certified by agreement in 
details which are not the necessary, or may not 
be the natural, suggestions of purpose and 
occasion ; in the case of a noble architectural 
type, such evolved or derivative details are 
trivial elements in comparison with the meta- 
morphic power of true architectural genius. 
We do not assume that the door of a Greek 
house or temple was due to evolution of a 
primitive or foreign type. There was no need 
for a traveller to have visited the banks of the 
Nile before a wooden post was employed to 
support an architrave, before a rough post was 
squared, or before the awkward angles of a 
square post were chamfered. The philosophy 
of the case so far is fully supplied to us by 
Touchstone : ‘ The heathen philosopher, when 
he had a desire to eat a grape, would open his 
lips when he put it into his mouth ; meaning 
thereby that grapes were made to eat and lips 
to open.” The same philosopher covered his 
head against the sun and his house against 
rain, and had only the sun and the rain to 
thank, and not a hint from his ancestors for 
either precaution. 

It is with no desire to under-rate or detract 
from the splendid archeological services of 
Dr. Schliemann, that we take from his last 
book, “‘ Troja,” an illustration of these fallacies ; 
but because we are invited thereby to an 
analysis of the true function and appropriate 
characteristics of the anta, and its relation to 
the pilaster. 

Among the discoveries which rewarded a 
final and systematic exploration of the Hill of 
Hissarlik, very interesting was the identification 
of the lower walls of two oblong buildings 
which in proportions, plan, and juxta-position 
have a remarkable agreement with temples of 
the Hellenes, and were very probably temples. 
These walls were of crude brick, burned wm situ 
after erection; the ends of the side walls 
were advanced, as if to embrace a sort of 
portico or pronaos, and the precarious material 
was protected by being faced with solid jambs 
of upright timbers, six to the thickness of a 
wall of nearly 5 ft. The same system was 
applied to advanced walls of a gate of the city 
or acropolis. The interpretation of the function 
of these given by Dr. Schliemann’s architects 





is doubtless correct: these ancient wooden 
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parastades had two important constructive pur- 
poses, “ for they served both to consolidate and 
secure the front faces of the lateral walls, and 
to render them capable of supporting the 

nderous weight of the superincumbent cross- 
a and terraced roof” (p. 279). 

We must demur, however, when invited to 
assume as “a new and striking fact in architec- 
tural history, that the upright jambs now first 
found at Troy were the true constructive origin 
of the ante or parastades, which serve only an 
ornamental purpose in the Greek temple ; that, 
in fact, the ante of later ages were nothing else 
than a reminiscence or survival of these ancient 
wooden parastades.” The suggestion is quite as 
wild as that “the timber architrave is the long 
recognised original of the stone architrave of 
a Greek portico. In neither case is there 
any more need for leaning upon a theory of 
survival or reminiscence than as between the 
modern shoe and the ancient sandal, or than 
Touchstone had for looking out precedents in 
the practice of ancient philosophers when he 
had a mind to eat a grape. 

If we are to understand the true meaning 
and function of an anta, we shall do better to 
dismiss all such speculations, and concentrate 
attention on the natural suggestiveness of the 
architectural member under special conditions 
of construction. 

The problem of the appropriate treatment 
of a wall at its termination comes up in two 
chief forms, accordingly as the wall is returned 
at a right angle, or stands as an advanced end. 
In either case, whether of short termination or 
of transition, there is the same reason for some 
distinctive treatment, as there is for an expres- 
sive indication of the conclusion of a musical 
phrase. Some observations have already been 
made in the Builder as to the unhappy weak- 
ness of effect which is due to the customary 
system of closing courses of brickwork at an 
angle ; and there is the same liability with 
masonry. The marble masonry of the Greek 
temples exposed only stretchers. This was the 
case on both sides, even when the wall ex- 
ceeded the thickness of the blocks ; transverse 
blocks being then countersunk, to secure 
interior bond, and any interval was filled with 
coarser stone. But the end-face of the wall 
had to be completed, and could be completed 
most appropriately, with blocks equal to its 
full breadth, which might not exceed the length 
of the ordinary blocks. These, however, it is 
clear, could only be finished laterally by half 
blocks in alternate courses, thus introducing a 
suggestion of weakened construction at the 
very point of chief liability to injury. The 
suggestion might be a mere suggestion ; but it 
is a detrimental suggestion, nevertheless ; the 
mere hint of awkwardness, however vague, 
offends a fine sensibility. The angles of houses 
in London squares are, no doubt, as strong, 
and visibly so, as when they were first built, 
even where the proportions of the bricks certify 
to a date anterior to the form enforced by 
taxation ; but the suggestion of indifference, 
if not to real weakness, to our being re- 
minded of it, is not the less a disturbance 
of true artistic repose that were well spared. 
True refinement is as much dependent on 
art as in manners on observances of delicate 
suggestiveness. They are the very soul of 
courtesies which have the same sanctions that 
so seriously regulate the graces of existence by 
attaching rational significance and even a moral 
motive to the removal of a hat ora glove. The 
Greek architect, building in marble, was careful 
to preclude the suggestion of weakness at a 
point where the Trojan had real weakness to 
contend with ; and he so treated the end of his 
wall as to signify that it was deliberately con- 
cluded, not stopped abruptly. It would have 
helped in no degree to have shown his wall as 
abutting against a pier ; the expression most 
required of tie and bond would then lose 
rather than gain. He effected his purpose by 
an advanced vertical member, but advanced 
by so slight an offset from the general face of 
the wall that it was effectually restrained from 
asserting its independence of the wall. It ap- 
peared naturally developed from it, not applied 
to it. It was open to the architect in consistent 
adherence to this principle to make, originally 
at least, the vertical line of the offset coincident 





with the joints of the half or of the entire 
blocks, and thus to provide an accentuated 
stop for the prolonged courses of his masonry 
by an upright of either a broad or a narrow 
face. 

The free end of a flank wall was, in many 
cases, regulated in breadth by a certain relation 
to the mass of the column of the porticos in 
front of it ; and, by the same rule, the breadth 
of the anta was governed on one side by the 
responsibility to the architrave of the pronaos 
column. At the eastern end of the Theseum, 
the architrave of the pronaos which supports 
a sculptured frieze is continued clear across the 
lateral peristyle ; and the lateral face of the 
anta is, therefore, also broad. Such is uniformly 
the case with both fronts of the Ionic temples 
of Asia Minor, where the ends of the flank 
walls range exactly with columns on the flanks. 
It is otherwise at the west of the Theseum. 
The termination of the flank wall is here seen 
through the intercolumn, and it is, in conse- 
quence, found sufficient to allow the anta a 
narrow face, as in the Erechtheum, and most 
usually in other temples which are destitute of 
peristy les. | 

The anta was further retained in dependence 
on the wall, by the capital which it required in 
necessary response to that of the column from 
which it received beam or architrave, being 
harmonised with it by contrast rather than 
resemblance ; then by the upper wall mould- 
ings running on to form an important part of 
its capital, and by the moulding at the foot of 
the wall being continued to form its base. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more false in 
principle than the current definition of an anta 
or anta pilaster as “a certain description of 
pilaster attached to a wall.” It is the 
primary fault and opprobrium of the pilaster 
of the Romans and the Renaissance, that 
it declares itself as an artificial adjunct, as 
applied to a wall. Pope, whose taste was 
certainly here in advance of his friend, Lord 
Burlington, recognised the incongruity in his 
satire on unintelligent architectural composi- 
tion,— 

*‘ Then stick four slices of pilaster on’t, 

Which, laced with bits of rustic, make a front.” 


“Stuck on” is what pilasters for the most 
part appear, but the objection is never 
chargeable on the Greek anta. The Greek 
architect of the Erechtheum set the world 
an example of varied treatment of the anta 
with effect and appropriateness. We find 
it with a narrow return upon the flanks 
accepting the same rich mouldings which 
crown the wall below the architrave. In the 
north portico the capitals, in like manner, unite 
with the stringcourse above the doorway, and 
the profile of the bases is continued as a 
moulding along the foot of the wall. The end 
of the projecting wall, which forms the back of 
the north portico, has a beautiful compound 
section with returned mouldings; and still 
another combination is exhibited at the south- 
western angle of the temple to unite the flank 
wall with that of the engaged portico. 

It would be difficult, however, to discover 
traces of the reception of the instructive lesson 
in latter Classic architecture. The Romans 
substituted the pilaster for the anta, and, for 
the most part, neglected the engaged and 
responsible column, for the column standing 
free in front of the wall, however close to it,— 
or if engaged, only exhibiting a fictitious rela- 
tion to epistylia that were constructively inde- 
pendent of it. Progressive ee instead 
of evolution by the survival of the fittest, leads 
us at last to Diocletian’s palace at Spalatro. 
Here we are at the summit-line of divided 
architectural watershed, between ancient and 
Medieval Europe. In the Golden Gateway we 
have pilasters “stuck” against the wall, and 
Corinthian columns on brackets in front of it, 
while in the courtyard corrupt tradition is 
frankly broken with, and archivolts spring 
directly from the capitals of a colonnade. 
Centuries, however, had stillto pass on before the 
united common sense, mother-wit, and genius 
of the Medieval architect designed piers which 
did not have the effect of solid cores with slices 
of pilasters attached to them, and clustered 
columns which declared themselves to be 
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clusters, not aggregations ; and malestic ent. 
tecture again assumed that aie pou: 
organism which enables us to pass to it from 
the contemplation of the noblest works of 
nature with a sense that we are stil] not 
remote from the agency of creative power. 
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WHERE TO TURN. 


TuE fresh editions, called for from ¢; 
time, of Molesworth and Hurst, Pema wey! 
new generation, which has grown up since the 
first was started, also provides itself liberal] 
with those helps to memory. Messrs, § 4 
are also the publishers of a pocket-book eo 
is, & little book 4? in. long by 3 in. by 3 fee sis 
which they call “Spon’s”; and the eleventh 
edition of this is now before us.* About half 
of it is a price-book on a small scale, and the 
other half consists of useful memoranda about 
things in general. The memoranda are placed 
alphabetically, — hoop iron is followed by 
inaccessible heights, and piers by pillars 
Molesworth, — aiming mainly at civil and 
mechanical engineers,—has formule and notes 
bearing on railways and roads, docks, canals, 
mill-work, water-power, and windmills. These 
find no place in Hurst, which is called an 
architectural surveyor’s handbook. The 
measurement of builders’ work, constants of 
labour, valuation of property, are treated at 
more length than they are in Spon’s. Its 
speciality consists, as we have said, in builders’ 
prices and memoranda of a general kind for 
people engaged in ordinary building. Earth- 
work, brickwork, masonry, arches, trusses, 
columns, beams, and other such common 
things, necessarily come into every book of the 
sort, and about the same statements must be 
made with respect to them. Mr. Hurst’s 
Engineers’ Tables,” 22 in. by 1} in, for 
instance, covera good deal of the same ground, 
and its 140 tiny pages of small print are con- 
sequently found suited to waistcoat pockets 
which are decently capacious. In Spon’s 
there are signs of diligent revision which leave 
a pleasant impression. ; the editor is a practising 
architect, well known to all the world as the 
winner of the Glasgow Municipal Buildings 
competition. We have no fault-finding to do, 
but as suggestions are requested we will make 
one or two. 

The rainfall per annum is given (p. 130) for 
Glasgow and some other important centres, but 
London is left out ; in such tables.it should be 
stated whether the depth given fell in the year 
before the publication, or is an average of some 
number of years. The latter would be the 
more useful. In 1882 the rainfall at Guildhall 
was 21°70 in., falling on 132 days ; at Camden- 
square 27°10 in. fell on 165 days ; in 1883, 
at Guildhall 19°84 in, and at Camden- 
square 24°40 in. The statement (p. 20), 
“Bricks absorb about one-fifteenth of their 
weight in water,” may be true in several senses. 
A fair stock brick, weighing a little over 
5 lb. when dry, will absorb about half a pint 
of water if it is immersed for some hours. 
such a brick contains 96 cubic inches, 1-7th of 
its bulk has been absorbed, or 1-10th of its 
weight. Bricks without a fair power ° 
absorption do not make good work. <A very 
porous Bedfordshire brick, tested some years 
ago, absorbed 1-8th of the weight of the dry 
brick,—1-5th of the bulk. The bricks — 
made for the owner of the propos 
buildings in his own brickfield. Those 
previously made with rather less care ha : 
good repntation for lasting, although °f i 
one for keeping out wet. Built with 25 1. 


cavities,—a dry house, and one likely to last 


long, was erected. The test by absarptic®. = 
a rough one, as the sizes of the internal — : 
will vary ; and out of a number of —" 8 ~ 
rule has yet been constructed by which bric 
for solid walls should be accepted or rejec “. 
The ordinary table giving the number : 
pieces of paperhangings required for @ —_ 
by means of the measurement round the w “ 
and the height from skirting to cornice, mig 


, f useful 
* 46 , hitects’ end Builders’ Pocket Book © 
sheulioatin — Prices.” By W. Young, architect, sult 
of ‘Picturesque Architectural Studies, ga F.S. 
Country Mansions,” &c. Eleventh edition. *- 


Spon, Londoz and New York, 
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lace. It is useful in checking, though 

- liberal, if doors and windows have been 
scattered about with much freedom. Instead 
of the weight of lead pipes (p. 228) being 
stated as “light, middling, and strong,”—a list 
of weights kept in stock by some good manu- 
facturer would be more useful. There must be 
«light, middling, and strong ” among all pipes, 
—that goes without saying ; but it 1s, practice 
a capricious classification ; Z in. and 1 in. lead 
ipes are commonly kept in stock in eight 


different strengths. In Spon’s we have :— 
Light. Middling. Strong. 
l-in. pipe, p. 126 ...... 4 0°88 Oe 
And again at p. 228 ...... 2:0 OS «a 8 


No better illustration could be given of the 
difficulty. Drawn lead-pipes are sold by manu- 
facturers in coils of 60 ft. up to 1j in. ; 30 ft. 
thence to 24 in.; and larger than 25 in. in 
10 ft. lengths. Pipes which must be bent a 

deal, especially in short bends, are ‘none 
the better for being heavy. The size of a pipe 
is generally understood as the clear bore, unless 
otherwise described; cast-iron down-pipes, 
however, are frequently made so that the bore 
and one thickness of metal will give their 
recognised diameter ; brass threads for gas are 
always measured externally. 

The regulations of water companies vary. 
The New River Company stipulates that each 
communication pipe, —that is, the pipe for com- 
munication between the company’s pipe and 
the premises to be served,— shall be of the 
following strength :—#g in. internal diameter, 
5 lb. per lineal yard; 4 in., 6 lb.; # in, 
7 1b. ; Zin. 9 1b. ; 1 in., 12 lb. ; 1 in., 16 lb. 
But the minimum weights of warning pipes 
and other lead pipes having open ends may be 
as low as 4 in. 3 lb. per lineal yard ; # in., 
5 lb; 1 in, 7 Ib.; 1¢ in. 9 Ib. Coils of 
pipe are charged for, not by the nominal 
weights, but after actual weighing immediately 
before being sent out. We cannot in the pre- 
sent state of things agree with the note on 
page 234,—“ zine gauge should be specified.” 
tis far better to specify the weight per foot. 
No. 14 gauge is given as 21? oz. per foot, as 
against 18} oz. in the present lists of the 
Vieille Montagne Co., and No. 15 as 24 oz. 
against 21¢ oz. The “new tariff” is about one 
gauge lighter than the one before it ; and 
judging by the past, there may possibly be 

er changes in store forus. In olden days 
~<a was 240z., and No. 15, 26 oz. to the 

The memoranda as to Cuban brickwork 
(p. 417), and the unpriced schedule as to 
Maninghen stone (p. 284) seem astray. There 
is @ vagueness about bushels, and common 
— and measures generally, in too many 
o et-books : the thing to keep in prominence 
about the bushel is that it is 2214'192 cubic 
oe or about 1} cubic foot. Thus, for in- 
. nee, the statement on page 123, “21 bushels 
of sand=1 yard,” might lead to misconception 
— reader were ignorant, peizaanchtly or 
= amy i of the nature of a bushel. The 
~ement is equally true of the gray and blue 
— —. cements, &c., which are hovering 
- nd. We are not fond of the rule as to light 
aout 94,—“ the superficial area of window 
a equal the square root of the cubical 
Pace in the room.” Take a room 14 ft. b 
14 ft. by 10 ft.=1,960 cubic feet. ‘The square 
toot of this is 44, or windo 4 ? “ttchigh 
by 6 ft. 3 in. vids be Ww glass 7 ft. high 

‘i » Which is absurd. Mr. 
iaatont thas “this rule is not universal in 

€ world iio or on : The bets bre 
ae out of finally determining 4 Tight 

€a 18 for a practised architect to feel satisfied 
With it as designed 
about in oral ae The rule which hangs 
sac in the on a bers the cubical 
Bass area,—is attribut “gee preg oe ae 
successful house-buila ead to a shrewd and 
and his rule uulder of the last generation ; 
which we } L. si better result in the case 
Out at 24% superf gw pron ere 
tte feet of glass, or 7 ft. by 


. 
nary circumstances. 


a A number of oth 
Points had been noted for remark, but we will 


©NO more suggest; . : 
the enemy tak uggestions in this vein,—lest 


€ occasion to blasph ; . 
€ edi aspheme; besides 
tor of any pocket memorandum-book 


» Which would be about right under; 


may fairly cry out that the line must be drawn 
somewhere, or what should be a booklet will 
require a very special pocket. 

The same class of remark might be made b 
the Editor of “ Laxton’s Price Book,” * and 
contrasts drawn between the edition of 1884 
and those of previous years. The 1851 edition 
happens to be the earliest at hand at the 
moment ; it contained about 250 pages. In 
this year’s edition there are 510 pages of text 
and 115 of indexes, trade advertisements, &c. ; 
that is to say, there was a youthful slimness in 
1851, when 8,000 prices were dealt with ; in 
1863 there were 30,000, contrasting with the 
portly volume for the present year, which 
contains 72,000. 

The vanished years come back vividly in 
recollections as the pages of tke old edition,— 
“by W. Laxton, Architect and Civil Engineer,” 
—are turned over. Of the present district 
surveyors, less than twenty then held office, 
out of between sixty and seventy. The power 
of appointment was with the magistrates under 
the Act of 1844; the existing Act was passed 
in 1855, and the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has thus made the appointments for nearly 
thirty years. In the old Act “the said Lord 
Mayor and Alderman and the Justices are 
required, but subject, nevertheless, to the con- 
sent of one of her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, to nominate and appoint as 
surveyors such discreet persons of the full age 
of thirty years, and properly educated and 
skilled in the art and practice of building, as 
they shall think fit.” The 1774 Act, which, 
early in the forties, was written of as “in so 
many respects a mass of absurdity that it 
ought long since to have been repealed,” is 
responsible (sec. 62) for the genial phrases in 
which suitable officials were described in 1844. 
They are simply “ qualified persons” in the 
present Act. The father of the district sur- 
veyors, as he is affectionately called,—Mr. 
Edmund Woodthorpe,—was appointed to 
Limehouse, &c., in 1839, and to the Northern 
Division of the City of London in 1853, both 
before the revolution. 

In Laxton the treatment of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, with an appendix of unrepealed 
sections of the old Act, decisions on the Actin 
the Superior Courts, full index, list of districts, 
the 1878 Act, the Board’s By-laws,—has 
always been very liberal ; and the general in- 
formation is that of a good handbook. Stating 
prices is, however, the main purpose ; and it 
is done with diligence. There is a good 
modern tone ; drains and sewers and sanitary 
work are treated under separate headings ; 
grease-traps, flushing-tanks, telephones, electric 
lighting, and the like appear in their proper 
places. 

Comparing the prices put in price-books at 
different dates upon the finished work of the 
builder,—the future antiquary will conclude 
that there was a serious rise all round during 
the last quarter of a century. He will observe 
the wages rate charged by masters for artisans 
increased from 5s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 6s. per 
day, to 7s. 11d., 8s. 4d., and 8s. 9d., and that 
labourers were charged for at 5s. 5d. or 5s. 10d., 
against 3s. 9d. or 4s. ; that is a rise of about 
half as much again as the original rate. He 
will observe that a good number of labour 
prices are swelled in something like that pro- 
portion, but that the prices put upon the 
finished articles are swollen further by additions 
on the master’s prices of materials ; noting 
Thames ballast at 7s.6d.a yard against 4s. 6d. ; 
stock bricks, 36s, against 30s. ; lime, 16s. a 
yard, against 11s. 6d. ; Thames sand, 8s. a yard, 
against 5s. 9d.; fir timber about 19/. per 
Petersburg standard, or 2s. 3$d. per cubic foot, 
as against 15/. 10s. per standard, or ls. 10d. 
per cubic foot ; York stone in blocks, 3s. to 
3s. 3d., against 2s. 2d., &c. Building costs a 
good deal more money than it used to do, and 
the inventor who would make it cost less, 
otherwise than by the old-fashioned expedient 
of crowding more hours of work for the same 
payment into a man’s day,—would deserve 
well of us all. 

As agood illustration of the difficulties with 
which those who dip into a price-book occa- 








* *“*Laxton’s Builders’ Price Book for 1884,” 


Sixty- 
seventh edition. Kelly & Co, 


| sionally have to contend, as also of Mr. Young’s 
remark (p. 235), that ‘‘as the prices of mate- 
rials are constantly varying, it will be prudent 
to get special quotations for large contracts,’ 
‘we will group together some statements as to 
leadwork from Spon’s Pocket-book, Laxton’s 
Price Book, and Lockwood’s,* an intelligent 
and serviceable guide, revised and edited by 
Mr. Francis T. W. Miller, A.R.I.B.A., &. :-— 


Lock- 
* wood’s, 
s. Ss. 8. 

Milled lead, in sheets,percwt. 27 ... 18 ... 20 
‘i a Pd ne oe ee nee. cee 

“ aid in gutters 
a _} 82 oa Oe 

a in flashings...,, 33 ... 27 ... 26 


Spon’s, Laxton’s 


Taking 14s. per cwt.,—somewhat over the 
current price at the present time paid to 
manufacturers for milled lead in sheets de- 
livered in London, adding 6s. per cwt. for 
labour and solder, we arrive at 20s. ; and 20 
per cent. profit will bring it up to 24s. per 
cwt. for lead laid in gutters and flats. The 
differences in the prices,—looking considerable 
at the first glance,—are in reality very small, 
—the greater part is due to the first cost of 
material. It would depend upon the size and 
situation of the work whether any one of the 
varying amounts for labour was, or was not, a 
reasonable one. 

Unverified constants of labour are dangerous 
weapons in hands which have not proved them- 
selves in their use well beforehand. For instance, 
in a recently-published book, the constant for 
deal sash-frames and 2-inch sashes double hung - 
works out at ‘148,—say one-seventh of the day 
of ajoiner for labour and nails,—that is, for the 
workman’s time, glue, requisite services of a 
labourer, and master’s profit. No compiler can 
undertake to originate or test minutely every- 
thing which he inserts in his compilation ; 
even his laborious life might prove too short 
for that. Counsels of perfection apart, he will 
generally feel that he has done his duty pretty 
fairly when he has made a correct extract, from 
an authority who has generally been looked 
upon as trustworthy. The constant mentioned 
has, however, been the subject of a revision. In 
both the Ryde and the Dobson of about thirty 
years ago the same service works out at °166, 
say one-sixth of the day of a joiner. Reckoning 
the master’s price at the present time at 103d. 
per hour, or 8s. 9d. per day of ten hours, one- 
seventh of a day will give 1s. 3d. for the work 
priced by Laxton at 10d., and Lockwood at 
84d. The moral usually pointed is that price- 
books, lists of constants of labour, memoranda, 
and, generally, all compilations which state 
results, and by the nature of the case cannot 
lay bare the processes by which the results 
have been arrived at, and all the circumstances 
which make one thing true one day and another 
on another, need special practice if they are not 
to mislead. Some people,who are very anxious 
to make everything clear, would hasten to add 
that the same thing may be said of almost any 
mystery, and they draw two deductions from 
their premises. One is that their friends who 
have little or no acquaintance with any tech- 
nical matter will, if truly wise, leave it wholly 
from first to last in the hands of an expert. 
The other deduction is that a slight acquaint- 
ance with doubts, difficulties, and confusion 
should, after a properly - bought experience, 
lead to the same result. 

The advertisements interleaved in the index, 
which erewhile worried us, are very properly 
absent, there being little more “ prominence” 
in either Price Book than in the Times or the 
Builder. A contractor for bill-posting feels 
himself justified at the present time in paying 
a larger rental for the use of a huge hoarding 
in a prominent London thoroughfare, than 
the building site which the hoarding hides is 
at all likely to produce when let on a buildin 
lease. So stern and ruthless is the gene 
onward progress that the dread of finding the 
virtues of mustard, dog-biscuits, or water- 
waste preventers inserted at the critical pages 
of third volumes seems fairly to hang in the 
air. Any sign of halting is, therefore, very 
welcome. 





* ‘6 Tockwood’s Builders’ and Contractors’ Price Book 





for 1884,’’ Crosby Lockwood & Co. 
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THE LATE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


Tue lamented and unexpected death of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Albany has already 
been the occasion for so full an expression 
of public regret and sympathy through 
| the columns of the daily press, that any 
addition to that expression which we can 
make at this date must come _ with 
greatly diminished emphasis, and can 
only seem a repetition of what has been 
in every one’s mouth already. We may, 
however, observe that there are one or 
two facts among the records of his 
life which connect him with some of 
the work and some of the interests which 
it is our duty to endeavour to forward. In 
addition to the various branches of study 
in which, as we know, the Duke of Albany 
interested himself, he was also active in 
endeavouring to promote the improvement 
and beautifying of the poorer districts of 
London, and took a prominent part in the 
work of the Kyrle Society, the objects and 
achievements of which we commented on 
in a Note last week, interesting himself 
personally in schemes for the laying out 
of gardens and decoration of hospitals and 
q other buildings. 

The Duke of Albany was also an Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and President of the Parkes 
Museum of Hygiene. In the latter capa- 
city he presided, less than a year ago, over 
the proceedings connected with the opening 
of the new Museum in Margaret-street, and 
made a thoughtful speech (which will be 
found reported in our number for June 2, 
1883) on the aims and objects of the 
founders of the Museum. ‘“‘ Our endeavour,” 
She said, “will be to make the Parkes 
# Museum in every way worthy of the man 
whose name it bears. Todo this we look 
for the ungrudging and cordial support of 
all who are interested in sanitary progress.” 
We are sorry to say that recent accounts to 
hand show that this appeal has not met 
with anything like so adequate a response 
as could be wished. 

These brief notes we may the more 
suitably make, as the facts to which they 
relate have not, as far as we have observed, 
been commented upon among the various 
§ notices that have appeared of a life which 
seems to have shown unusual tendency 
towards the pursuit, so far as health and 
circumstances allowed, of good and worthy 
objects. 

















NOTES. 


WE give, in another place, the names of the 
authors of the nine designs which have been 
selected by the committee appointed to 
examine the drawings sent in for the first 
-competition for the new Admiralty and War 
Offices. The committee cannot be accused 
of being dilatory in the discharge of their 
functions ; on the contrary, we can only 
express a hope that the conclusion come 
to in so short a period, over the merits of 
such a number of designs as were known to 
have been sent in, has not been based on too 
hasty an examination. The result seems to 
confirm the views which have sometimes been 
advanced in favour of the competition system, 
as a means of bringing into prominence un- 
-known merit ; and even in regard to those in 
the list whose abilities are well known, it will 
-certainly be considered matter for surprise that 
-not a single one among those who rank as the 
leading architects of the day is included in the 
list. This very unexpected result certainly 
tends to emphasise the feeling which many per- 
sons already entertain, that in common justice 
to the unsuccessful competitors, the first com- 
—- designs should be exhibited publicly, 

th that those who have toiled for nothing 
may at least have the advantage of public 
exhibition, and that we may have some chance 
-of understanding how all our leading architects 
‘come to be out of the running ; unless indeed 


they have all had wisdom granted them from 
above to shun the snare. There is another 
point the authorities certainly ought to re- 
consider ; the time allowed for the complete 
drawings. A committee may find it easy to 
go with a light heart through several hundred 
drawings, but the two architects on the com- 
mittee ought to know very well, if their col- 
leagues do not, that a complete set of plans for 
such a building cannot be devised, thought out, 
and executed’ by the 24th of June (the date 
fixed) without either painful overwork or hasty 
and incomplete thought and execution. The 
time ought to be extended, if justice is to be 
done to the building and to the architects. 





Ata meeting of the General Committee for 
the selection of a cathedral site, held in the 
Council Chamber of the Liverpool Town Hall 
on Tuesday last, the Bishop of Liverpool pre- 
siding, the adoption of what is called the 
St. John’s Church site, at the back of St. 
George’s Hall, was carried by 41 votes against 
30. Reading carefully through the detailed 
report of the arguments pro and con., as given 
in the Liverpool Daily Post, we are disposed 
to think that this was the best practicable 
decision that could have been come to. On 
purely architectural grounds, indeed, the site 
by the river, on the space at present occupied 
by the George’s dock basin, would have been 
magnificent, and would have given such an 
opportunity for effect as has but seldom been 
afforded in the history of architecture ; but it 
is stated that the land, if the dock basin is 
filled up, is likely to be wanted for other pur- 
poses. ‘The other sites proposed are all deficient 
in significance and centrality, practical and 
esthetic. The site adopted is somewhat con- 
fined, but it is in the midst of what is now the 
architectural centre of the city; it stands on 
rising ground with considerable opportunity 
for effective emplacement; and it is more central 
for access than most of the other sites that 
have been suggested. Its possible effect on 
St. George’s Hall is, however, a more important 
point than some speakers at the meeting 
realised. The back elevation of the hall was 
denounced as “a sham,” the obscuration of 
which was of no consequence. The whole 
design of the hall is a sham, if we come 
to that, but the back elevation is a most 
interesting and, as far as we remember, unique 
attempt to translate a certain form of Egyptian 
architecture into Greek language; to an archi- 
tect it is about the most interesting part of 
Elmes’s design, considered simply qua design. 
The suggested arrangement of the cathedral 
site, published in the Daily Post, is by 
no means to be recommended ; it does not 
suit the shape of the site, and fritters away 
some of its capabilities by getting the cathe- 
dral up on to terraces and bridges. Let 
them try, as the idea of St. Paul’s is evidently 
rather predominant, a version of Wren’s earlier 
Greek cross plan, filling the space much more 
evenly, and with a grand unbroken flight of 
steps rising from the lower levels to the facade 
of the building. Nothing that can be done, in 
the space, could surpass that for effectiveness. 
There seem to be whispers of the adoption of a 
Classic style for the cathedral. If this were 
really a powerful and original treatment of 
Classic motifs, not a parroting of Wren details 
(many of which are as bad as can be), the 
experiment would be well worth making, and 
might result in a building more expressive of 
the spirit of modern Christianity than any 
Mediezvalised structure could be. 





WE print elsewhere a characteristic corre- 
spondence between the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings and Mr. H. H. 
Gibbs, who is supplying the funds for the 
restoration of the altar-screen at St. Alban’s 
Cathedral. As usual, the Society contrive to 
appear as a bedy whose motives are right and 
their reasoning and logic as sounded and 
ridiculous as anything can be. As usual, they 
commence with a moderate statement of their 
views and a studied courtesy, and when that 
does not bring them the assurances they 
require, they relapse into impertinence and 
extravagant assertions and misrepresentations. 





This kind of procedure appears to be part of 








ee | 


the policy of the Society, and would, in our 
opinion, Justify any person who receives & first 
letter from them in declining any reply j 
future. The assertion that there is no i hn 
in any modern sculpture, and that the Medi 
ceval school of sculpture was one capable “by 
its meanest members,” of executing “ infinite 
better work” than any that has been seen J 
modern times, is a happy example of the tone 
of supercilious ineptitude which characterises 
the effusions of the Society. We may add 
that we have reason to believe that the restora- 
tion of the altar-screen is in good artistic 
hands, and will at all events turn out a ve 
different stamp of work from that which irre. 
ponsible Vandalism has affixed to the front 
of the cathedral. 





THE Ninth Report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission has been issued, and 
contains a great deal of matter that is likely to 
interest the antiquary and the architect. Mr. 
H. Maxwell Lyte,—to whose competent hands 
the task of examining the muniments of the 
Chapter of St. Paul’s was entrusted,—has met 
with several curious examples of early con- 
veyances, valuable not only on account of 
their phraseology, but also for the light they 
throw upon the topography of the City of 
London as far back as the twelfth century, 
The greater part of the collection had never 
been previously examined for literary or 
historical purposes, and a number of ancient 
documents were quite recently discovered by 
Dr. Stubbs and his sons in a long-neglected 
chest found in a loft over the Chapter-house, 
Of course, the fabric rolls of the old and new 
cathedral are among the most important of the 
records. Some of these date back to the reign 
of Richard II., and from 1633 to 1749 there 
are comprised in fifty-five volumes, finely 
written on vellum, the accounts for tke repair 
and alteration of old St. Paul’s, and also for 
the erection of the present building, There is 
also a valuable series of account-books relating 
to the rebuilding of the parish churches of 
London, destroyed by the Great Fire, and to 
the building of “ tabernacles” in which divine 
service was celebrated during the reconstruc- 
tion of the permanent fabrics. The call-books 
for workmen, and the details of wages paid 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, have been preserved, and are worthy 
of attention. We hope to have an opportunity 
of noticing some of the more ancient building 
contracts, in which will be found many 
obsolete architectural terms and references to 
the system of building that prevailed during 
the Middle Ages. 





WE may draw attention to the fact that the 
Society of Arts are offering prizes for essays 
on the dwellings of the poor, for which object 
the sum of 1,200/. has been generously pla 
at their disposal by Mr. W. Westgarth, 4 
member of the Society. The highest prize of 
5001. is offered for the best practical essay on 
the whole subject of the sanitation and re- 
construction of Central London : other prizes 
are for the best practical essay on the re- 
housing of the poorest classes, and for essays OP 
the separate subjects of engineering, a. 
tural, and sanitary considerations. Detaile 
particulars may be obtained from the — 
to whom essays are to be sent in not jal 
than December 31 of this year. The offer 's 
in accordance with the enterprise and public 
spirit which has always distinguishe Py 
Society of Arts, and we hope it may % 
some practical result. 





We have received a communication from 
Mr. Lawrence Booth, architect, of be 
chester, written at the request 0 
Committee of the Salford Union —— 
giving the results of an investigation ma e by 
himself and the Superintendent of the rs 
Fire Brigade, Mr. Willis, as to the causes 0 go 
serious fire at Hope Hospital which — 
on Saturday. The ruins of the burne ~ . 
ture were in a state particularly favoura ee 
examination ; the roof of the widgene = os 
been completely destroyed, the wa 
chimney-stacks were left absolutely bare. 
examination showed that great cae. 
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vents,*intended in keeping all 
ie < of flues. The “structural defect” 
which caused the fire was the result of the 
ecoentricities of one individual brick-setter, who 
had left a small aperture in the wall surrounding 
and forming the flue from the fireplace in the 
grst-floor ward. The ingenious bricklayer had 
contrived his little defect in the only Six 
‘aches of height in the wall in which it would 
not have been visible, the walls being un- 
plastered ; and the total cost of making’a 
perfect job at that point, instead ‘of the “ little 
rift” which led to a serious catastrophe, would 
have been something under a penny. “It is 
impossible,” writes Mr. Booth, “ to identify 
the culprit among the numerous artisans who 
were engaged on the works ; but if this com- 
munication should come under his observation, 
or that of his fellow-workmen, it is hoped 
that the fact of the fearful jeopardy in which 
the lives of many of their less-fortunate 
feHow creatures have been placed by one act 
of carelessness, may have the effect of making 
them realise a keener sense of the responsi- 
bility they assume for the faithful discharge of 
their duties, not only to their employers, but 
to the community.” We hope so, indeed. 





In a recent number of the Semaine des Con- 
structeurs (March 22nd) are some remarks 
under the head “L’ Architecte des Bétes,” which 
deserve to be noted. Speaking especially of 
cow-houses, the writer observes that almost 
everywhere in France, and in many parts even 
of England, animals are housed in a manner at 
variance with common sense, chained up close 
to a wail where no fresh air is admitted for 
breathing. The same might be said of many 
stables, though of course there has been some 
enlightenment on this point of late years. 
Still, it is common enough for horses to be 
stabled with practically hardly any provision 
for ventilation, or for bringing them uncontami- 
nated air to breathe. Yet the physiological 
susceptibilities of quadrupeds are essentially 
the same as those of men, though perhaps 
less delicate, and require the same sanitary 
principles to be applied to them. 








Taz amount of attention paid to archi- 
tectural and archeological subjects in our 
magazines at present is an indication of the 
increased public interest in such topics. The 
English Illustrated Magazine has especially 
favoured such subjects, and the number for 
the present month contains an interesting and 
well-illustrated article on “ Charing Cross,” by 
Mr. Austin Dobson, who is otherwise known 
as the writer of the best vers de société of the 
day, but who seems, like every man of genuine 
culture, to have varied interests. As a parallel 
to this, may be mentioned the article in the 
current number of the Magazine of Art, on 


Pn House” (or “Syon,” as the writer 
¢ - to spell it), by Mr. Eustace 
our, who remarks on the familiarity 


of the exterior of the buildin 
| g to Londoners 
a Arcam. up the Thames (a familiarity 
ae ose who undertake pulling against 
a up “Sion Reach ” are apt to find un- 
= pmsl persistent), and thinks they may as 
‘end more of the interior. He describes 
we ouse with the somewhat indulgent 
— of a votary of Adam-ism ; and some 
Tt “pe are given, adequate in their 
ele dd which one at least, “‘ The Vesti- 
dea Shows too much of the now prevalent 
to obtain effect by lights slashed 


all siete = te with little attention to 
rm; a style which 

ny showy, - not ae 
wyuary (a model periodical, in matter 


“3 make-up, for its class of subject), Mr. 
cide, with — comments on old Cheap- 
iis the reproduction of some old 

eatley", ce € may commend to Mr. 
alae ice the remarkable restoration 
issue for Feb, 3 of t . ay ier errno 


Tue tement whi 
which has bee 
Made in the House of Lords, ‘et the Dak 
cel, yard — Sat for the now too- 


tradi N as confident] - 
cted by the Duke of Rutland ina lotied-tn 








the Times a few days ago, in which he quoted 
documentary evidence in support of his asser- 
tion, which seems to settle the matter. It 
was partly on the ground that the living man 
had sat for the statue that we always urged 
that it ought not to be destroyed, and we 
therefore note that our grounds for this opinion 
have been confirmed on what appears to be 
absolute evidence. 








THE DECORATIVE USES OF METALS. 


It has become more and more a habit among 
the wealthy classes, in London especially, to 
place the decoration of their living-rooms in the 
hands of artists, and it isno uncommon thing to 
find the very ablest architects, and even Royal 
Academicians, designing or selecting down to 
the smallest articles of furniture, and arranging 
every tone and contrast of colour in the rooms 
handed over to them. We are accustomed to 
rooms panelled with carved oak, hung with 
embossed leather or tapestry, carpeted with 
Eastern rugs, adorned with the quaintest glass 
from Venice, and lacquer and ceramics from 
China and Japan; but, while all else harmonises 
to form a complete picture, the works in metal, 
the fenders and dogs that should glow with 
grace, the lamps whose shaded flame should 
first light their own intrinsic beauty, the 
window and shutter fastenings, the door-plates 
aud hinges, whose every outline once exercised 
such minds perhaps as Cellini, Diirer, Memling, 
are now too often the creations of a hard 
mechanical Birmingham puncher. The lamps 
that depend from the very centre of a room or 
fill the arch of a corridor, or occupy tbe newel 
of a stair, are, especially if of the nature of 
‘‘ gas-fittings,” some tawdry castings soldered 
together and blackleaded, or coated with red, 
brown, or green pigment to imitate bronze. 
In the midst of an almost all-pervadirg artistic 
revival it seems that only metal- work had 
lagged behind. Artists could not find in metal 
what was so ready to their hands in wood or 
woven fabrics. The reason for this is that 
Academicians cannot directly employ the 
variety of skilled craftsmen required to fashion 
metals, and it required an exceptional effort to 
get anything produced, and at a cost out of all 
proportion high. A master must intervene, 
and artist-masters, in this branch of manufac- 
ture, are rare in England indeed, and have yet 
to be trained. 

It thus happens that though much skill and 
money are expended in forming the pictures 
in which we daily live our lives, they are too 
often blotted with the machine-made products 
of ignorance. It was not so where art existed in 
olden times, for what can be more truly artistic 
than the mosque lamps, or many of the cathedral 
lamps preserved from the days of Charlemagne 
to the Renaissance,—the candelabra and torch- 
holders, cressets, the exquisite Eastern work on 
doors, or our own Medizval hinge-work, “‘ when 
the very nail-heads were things of beauty,” 
the knockers and grilles, or even the homely fire- 
dogs? What we in England have so long endured 
with, in the way of metal-work, could only be 
tolerated where art had long slumbered, and 
now that it is reawakivg it is time that the 
whole lot of Birmingham rubbish should follow 
the staring prints and chintzes and wall-papers 
to the ‘‘ African market” or any other limbo 
willing to absorb it. 

The Decorative Uses of Iron in the Past.— 
Chief among the metals used for domestic or 
economic purposes is Iron. From the exten- 
sive use that must be made of this metal, both 
inside and outside our buildings, its treatment 
or forging is of paramount importance, yet no 
branch of artistic manufacture has so ¢com- 
pletely lagged behind in our art revival. That 
this industry was at home in our country from 
the very early ages, is shown from the fact 
that peat-bogs and other exceptionally 
favourable stations have yielded weapons and 
fragments of unknown date, but which bear 
evidence of antiquity, interlacing them with 
the “bronze”? age. These earliest specimens 
of European work possess no more than an 
antiquarian interest, and nothing is left that 
has been fashioned into a purely artistic form 
in this metal older than the twelfth century. 
Pre-eminent and unique in all Europe among 
such objects is the beautiful wrought grille that 
screens and protects the shrine of Eleanor of 
Castille in Westminster Abbey. This, the most 
venerable iron grille of European art, is of 


' 


and little heads of animals, scarcely two of 
which are alike, and shows to what perfection 

the rmith’s art had even then attained. Itowes 

its most fortunate preservation to having been 

for many years thrown aside as lumber and 

forgotten. We have, however, nothing like a 

complete record in this country of the progress 
of the smith’s art. The next grille in point of 
date that has been preserved is of fourteenth- 

century work, and is extremely light and 

simple. The interval is a blank, except for 

the hinges of doors and muniment-chests. The 

grilles in our cathedrals of later date were 

obviously designed more for strength than 
beauty, though a few exist of lighter work, 
such as at Chichester and Arundel; but in 
other European countries the smith’s work 
maintained its excellence both in point of 
design and workmanship. Still later, towards 
the close of the fifteenth and in the six- 
teenth centuries, perhaps as a result of the 
decadence, wrought iron gave way to wood and 
brass in the more sumptuous works required by 
the church, and it was not until Gothic archi- 
tecture had passed away, and the use of iron. 
had become general in domestic buildings, that 
the smith’s artrevived. Owing probably to the 
dampness of our climate, little out-door iron- 
work remains in this country of earlier date 
than the eighteenth century, though beautiful 
specimens abound in Italy, Germany, and 
Spain. With the reign of Charles I. a purer 
Classic style of architecture came in, and a 

change came over the spirit of design in 
England, and the ironwork, which was very 
largely used, became imbued with a character 
that remained essentially English, and con- 
tinued, almost without modification, until a 
further change in fashion caused the smith’s 
art to be for a time altogether forgotten. 

The Extinction of the Art of Decorative Forging 
in Western Europe.—Mid-European art has 
been, since the days of the Grand Monarque, 
under the influence of France, and French influ- 
ence doubtlessled to the total cessation of the 
use of forged iron in architecture in the reign 
of George IV. The Great Napoleon, on 
assuming the title of Emperor, endeavoured to 
invest his newly-created dignity with greater 
reality and splendour by surrounding himself, 
as far as possible, with the attributes of the 
Ceesars, and the gorgeous, if somewhat debased 
style of Classic art known as the ‘Style de 
’Empire,” under his influence, displaced all 
others. This style was, unfortunately, quite 
incompatible with the lightness and elegance of 
wrought-iron work, and seemed to demand a 
somewhat elaborate and massive treatment of 
bronze for its gates, railings, and lamps. The 
intrinsic value of bronze prohibiting its use in _. 
such large masses in a general way, designs 
inspired by the bronzes of ancient Greece and 
Rome were, as a natural result, reproduced in 
the cheaper and baser metal, cast iron. In 
England the style acquired a simplicity of 
treatment and dignity under Nash in the days 
of the Regency that is not out of place in our 
London streets, and of which Regent-street is 
a good example; but still it afforded no scope 
for the smith, and the metalwork required by it 
was massive in character, and impossible to be 
wrought, and could only, in fact, be supplied 
economically by castings. Very little actual 
bronze was used, while of cast iron almost all 
that has been exposed has suffered mutilatior, 
owing to the brittleness of the material. 

The origin of cast iron is invo]ved in some 
obscurity, and iron slag is often found in quan- 
tity where there is not even a tradition of the 
existence of smelting works. Most of the 
early foundries seem to have been on a very 
small scale, and located deep in forests where. 
an unlimited supply of fuel could be gathered. 
The old fire-backs are the best known of the. 
old castings, and seem, from the costumes 
depicted, to date at least as far back as 
Charles I. The railings of St. Paul’sare well 
known as avery early example of the use of 
cast iron on a grand scale; but cast iron did not 
commence to regularly compete with wrought 
iron until the ‘“‘ Adams” period, when the two 
were often combined in the same design. 
Thenceforward it rapidly ousted wrought iron, 
and by the beginning of the nineteenth century 
had completely superseded it for all decorative 
purposes. 

T'he Decorative Uses of Brass in the Past.— 
The artistic working of brass far exceeds in 
antiquity that of iron. Without going farther 





back than the introduction of Christianity in 


exquisite scroll-work, with leaves and rosettes our own country, we find that already in the 
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tenth, and even preceding centuries, brass 
was extensively used for crucifixes, chalices, 
caskets, candlesticks, reliquaries, and other 
articles connected with religious ritual. A little 
later, more massive articles, such as the eagle 
stands and candelabra, were made from it, and 
still later the flat incised monumental brasses. 
Hanging coronas or circles of brass hung by 
chains, with sconces for candles, were very early 
introduced, the oldest of these extant being the 
gigantic coronas of Aix-la-Chapelle and Hildes- 
heim,which, besides being richly perforated, have 
temple-shaped lanterns instead of the usual 
sconces to receive the candles. The image of 
a saint often occurs amidst the candles in 
German examples, and is mostly surmounted by 
acanopy. In late specimens the band is omitted, 
and arms to hold the candles spring direct from 
the base of the canopy. These, in most cases 
votive hoops of brass with sconces, often with 
inscriptions, and with or without canopies, re- 
mained almost the only form of hanging lamp 
used in our churches until Medizval architecture 
passed away. The forms of other ecclesiastical 
objects were also conventional, and subjected 
to no greater modifications. During the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, at least, brass 
was embellished with the champlevé enamel 
and gilding. In the fifteenth century rich and 
massive screens and altar-rails, such as the 
superb screen and gates of Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
were introduced. There is little brasswork of 
the reign of Elizabeth, carved wood and ala- 
baster toa great extent taking its place, and 
when it re-appears in our country it is in the 
plainest and severest forms, such as those de- 
picted in numberless Dutch paintings and by 
Hogarth. The basis of nearly all these designs 
seems to have been a number of round balls 
connected by mouldings and necks, whether 
intended to form fire-dogs or candelabra. 
Large brass platters, with repoussé figures or 
ornament, were also made, but there was 
otherwise a nearly complete absence of orna- 
mentation on works in this metal until the more 
lavish taste of Louis XIV. penetrated to England 
and led to the manufacture of the richly orna- 
mental style of work known as “ormolu.” The 
very distinctive styles of Louis XIV., Louis XV., 
and Louis X VI. were all in turn imported, and 
the brazen candelabra, clocks, and chandeliers 
of all these periods are very beautiful, and now 
command excessive prices, while the buhl and 
marqueterie furniture were largely mounted in 
brass. Our school of Chippendale, however, 
very frequently carved and gilded wood to 
imitate metal, and the brothers Adam still 
more often imitated it in wood and plaster. 
The French Empire gave a new impetus to 
brasswork, and entire tables and couches of ex- 
quisite finish and detail were made in it, though 
the style affected was mannered and peculiarly 
Gallo-Classic. English taste was, however, as 
much influenced as previously, and under 
George IV. the hanging oil-lamps with Argand 
burners, which were almost universally used, 
took a very elaborate and costly character, so 
that one of them was not thought an unworthy 
present even from his Majesty to so august a 
body as the Royal Academy of Arts. Little 
change in their treatment took place until the 
introduction of gas extinguished everything in 
the shape of artistic metal-work.* 








PARIS STONECUTTERS, SAWYERS, AND 
FURNITURE MAKERS. 


THE French Parliamentary Commission on 
the industrial crisis still continues its labours. 
The great army of workers pass in front of the 
Forty-four Commissioners as soldiers during an 
endless review, and it is impossible to think of 
the huge volumes that are being built from their 
evidence without feelings akin toalarm. Already 
a protest has been raised. The wisdom of the 
whole proceecing is open to question, and many 
persons are inquiring anxiously whether it is 
altogether wise to lay bare before the whole 
world all the shortcomings of French industry. 
If the case could be fairly stated, perhaps no 
great harm would be done, but the natural 
tendency of each witness is to paint the 
picture in the blackest colours. Already a 
German firm has printed in four languages 
the evidence given before the Commissioners, 
affecting the special branch of trade in which 
it seeks to compete with the French. The con- 
clusion drawn is, of course, most damaging 
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* To be continued, 


French trade is represented as completely 
annihilated and supplanted by the German 
competition. All these considerations have not 
as yet affected the Commissioners, and they 
continue collecting evidence as in the past; 
opening the doors wide to all parties, and listen- 
ing indiscriminately to every side of the questions 
involved. 

The stonecutters of Paris gave evidence 
that they numbered, in all, about 18,000 
workmen, some five years ago. The trade 
was now, however, so slack that there re- 
mained only 12,000 stone cutters in Paris, and 
by far the greater part of these workers were 
unable to obtain regular employment. The 
actual conditions of work are very severe, 
though the pay is not lowfor France. The men 
earn 8d. to 83d. per hour, but they are expected 
to work from twelve to fourteen hours per day. 
About 300 out of every 1,000 workmen return 
to their native villages in the provinces during 
the winter ; though afew years agothe number 
of provincials in the trade exceeded that of the 
Parisians. While the trade has fallen off, the 
salaries have not increased, and the delegates 
giving evidence declared that the wages were 
as good ten years ago. They further stated 
that, on an average, the stonecutters worked 
240 days in the year, and this produced an 
annual income of 96/1. The state of the works 
in course of construction and the projects in 
hand did not indicate that there was any 
prospect of improvement in the trade. When 
asked what remedial measures seemed most 
practical, the delegates suggested that the 
employers should retain a certain per centage 
on their salary, so as to create a benefit fund 
sufficiently large to render efficacious service. 
The fund actually in existence was absolutely 
useless; it was not seriously supported, and 
the amounts collected were as a drop in the 
ocean. The salaries, they further stated, need 
not be increased, but the hours of work should 
be reduced to eight or at most nine hours. The 
nature of the work was so laborious that it 
could not be maintained ata high pitch fora 
longer period. Onthe other hand, eight hours’ 
good work should suffice to bring in wages 
amounting to the sum now paid for twelve to 
fourteen hours ; that is to say, 7s. 2d. to 8s. per 
day. 

The sawyers also work twelve hours a day. 
Their corporation consists of some 900 members, 
300 of whom only obtain employment for a few 
days each month, and in the winter the work is 
restricted to eight hours. The pay, fixed by the 
town tariff, amounts to 83d. the hour; but in 
these bad times many men are glad to accept 
work at 7d., or even 6d., the hour. This 
depression they trace back so far as 1879; and 
though their syndicate possesses a benefit fund, 
the amount subscribed was so small that no 
efficient aid is given. 

The machine sawyers compose a different 
corporation, numbering about 1,000 men, and 
there is also a trade union. Its affairs were, 
however, so badly managed that, though it 
possessed 700 members last year, there now 
remain only 300 adherents. The greater part 
of the workmen are out of employment, and the 
masters have profited by this circumstance, to 
reduce the salaries to 7d. the hour. One of the 
witnesses, M. Kaiser, pointed out that in this 
trade accidents were exceptionally frequent; 
and thongh the employers did pay benefits when 
such misfortunes occurred, they deducted at 
least half the money given from the salary of 
the workmen. He, therefore, expressed in 
energetic terms the desire of the entire trade to 
see M. Martin Nadaud’s Employers’ Liability 
Bill adopted by the French Chambers, 

Intimately connected with building are the 
trades in furniture, and these have also suffered 
from the simple fact that, as the number of 
houses built is reduced, there are not so many 
apartments to furnish. It is estimated that 
there are about 25,000 cabinet-makers, turners, 
wood-carvers, and chuir-makers in Paris. In 
the large workshops the time is fixed to ten 
hours per day, but those who are paid by the 
piece often continue toiling for fourteen hours. 
There are about 2,000 employers, though the 
masters’ union consists of only about 115 
members, but these latter comprise the heads 
of the principal firms. The delegates from 
this masters’ union stated that some 5,000 men 
were now altogether without work, while an 
equal number were only employed for half the 
day. They could affirm, however, that at least 
10,000 men were working full time and earning 





6s. 6d. per day. In discussing the causes of 





the depression, the representatives of th 
masters’ union thought that the construction ' 
large factories in the provinces, foreign com , 
tition, and the increased cost of production ae 
largely contributed to bring about the prese t 
result. Universal exhibitions had helped = 
develop the success of foreign manufacture 
The witnesses further complained of the - en 
of good taste in France. This, strange be ” 
they qualified as a special cause of the preset 
depression. The keener powers of appreciation 
among the public engendered an increased 
demand for ancient furniture, &c., and this 
checked the production of modern goods. One 
of the employers, M. Lemoine, argued that the 
legal recognition of the trade unions would 
tend to ameliorate the situation. Professional 
schools should be created, every effort en- 
couraged that tended to break down the spirit 
of routine and introduce the use of improved 
machinery. The desiderata of the employers he 
summed up in the five following stipulations :— 
1. Revision of the local or town custom dues, 
2. Protection of factory or trade marks, 3, 
Extension of the powers of the consulary agents, 
4, Suppression of the great public auction. 
rooms at the Hotel Drouot. 5. Revision of the 
laws affecting the charges for transports and 
freights. In explanation of the fourth propo- 
sition, M. Lemoine stated that, in contravention 
with the law of 1841, new but badly made furni- 
ture was frequently sold at these auctions. 
This practice has become so general that there 
are manufacturers who work almost exclusively 
for the auction-rooms, and a judicial inquiry has 
been opened on thesubject. During the course 
of the examination, it was also shown that the 
railway companies had imposed special charges 
for the transport of furniture. Indeed, it did 
not cost as much to bring furniture from New 
York to Bordeaux as to send furniture from 
Paris to Bordeaux, or from Paris to Marseilles. 
In conclusion, the delegates thought that the 
crisis, though severe, was not so acute as in 
1875, and M. Lemoine declared that in spite of 
slight dissensions the workmen would always 
find their employers ready to help in every 
circumstance. 

The delegates of the Cabinet-makers’ General 
Association were also heard. This is a pro 
ductive co-operative society, consisting of 140 
members; but, at the present moment, the 
association is not able to employ more than one- 
fourth of its adherents. They reckun on the 
presence in Paris of 17.000 to 18,000 cabinet 
makers, of whom a third part are foreigners. 
Out of the 18,000 workmen, 4,000 make luxurious 
and fancy furniture, 7,000 the current com- 
mercial furniture, and 7,000 the cheap ordinary 
goods. The first category of these workers 
receive 8d. per hour; the second, 5s. 10d. per 
day ; and the third, 3s. 10d. per day. So much 
bad furniture has been produced of late, that 
the credit of French manufacture has suffer 
considerably. The delegates declared that 
they did not demand any privileges; they only 
desire to be on a footing of equality with the 
employers. They had participated in the me 
tracts made by the town of Paris, and belies 
that the crisis would be appeased by the 
development of free associations. 


—————————— 
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THE “MANTEGNESQUE” SCHOOL. 


Now that we hear so frequently of the oot 
Mantegnesque School, or new Mantuan get , 
in reference to various pictures in the art ex 
bitions of the day, a few particulars ae 
Mantegna may be of interest to some° 0 
readers. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century 
there lived in Padua a prosperous tailor rev 
embroiderer, named Squarcione. He — “¥ 
to gratify his natural taste for the aoe 
travelling in Greece, and collecting ee “ 
of ancient sculpture. With these m oo of 
established an art-school for the instracuio . 
youths, intending, it is supposed, of m 
their attention and skill to designs %0 on 
broidery ; but ultimately he drifted Tt 
tice as a painter, when he made use 0 He 
services in more important undertaking? y- 
is said to have instructed a hundred an 
seven pupils in the course of his career. “te 
Andrea Mantegna was one of these Bb 
thus taught by Squarcione. He was e . 
poor wher the prosperous embroiderer en ” 
him in the guild of Paduan cogent ror 
came speedily into high repute, 10r : 
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“octnre into his pictures, with veritable 
ae ectiptows upon them, which charmed 
the scholars and antiquaries of the day, and 
led them to laud his productions to the skies. 
Ariosto, in the thirty-third canto of ‘‘ Orlando 
Furioso,” mentions him as one of the three 


greatest painters of the age,— 
‘« Leonardo, Andrea Mantegna, e Gian Bellini.” 


After a time, Mantegna offended Squarcione by 
marrying the daughter of a rival painter, Jacopo 
Bellini, and we hear of him as working in 
Verona, and then in Mantua, where he painted 
a large chamber in the castle of Ludovico 
Gonzaga. In this apartment he brought into 
one characteristic composition angels, Cupids, 

s and goddesses, blue heavens, white clouds, 

lands, medallions, lunettes full of fables on 
golden grounds, with the portraits of his patron 
and family, charger, hounds, and attendants, 
pesides fragments of architecture and land- 
scapes. It was for this patron he produced the 
famous Triumphs of Cesar, now in Hampton 
Court, which was intended for the palace of 
San Sebastiano, in Mantua, but was ultimately 
purchased by Charles I. It is full of anti- 
quarian knowledge pictorially displayed, all 
the details of weapons, shields, helmets, corslets, 
vases, and other items being correctly given 
from antique specimens; and the triumphal 
cars, spoils, elephants, trophies, and spectators 
exhibiting his wonderful application of perspec- 
tive. Word of the splendour of these works 
reached Rome, and induced Pope Innocent VIII. 
to send for Mantegna. 

One of his first works in the Eternal City was 
the decoration of the walls and ceiling of a 
chapel in the Vatican, afterwards taken down 
when Pope Pius VI. added the Nuovo Braccio. 
Vasari tells us Mantegna wished to remind the 
Pope he had not been paid for his work, and, 
for this purpose, painted “‘ Discretion among the 
Virtues.’ When his Holiness looked upon the 
figure he inquired what it meant, and replied, 
“Tf thou wouldst have Discretion well accom- 
panied set Patience beside her.’ This new 
patron ultimately rewarded him handsomely, 
and sent him back to the Marquis of Mantua 
well satisfied. 

Among other works Mantegna designed and 
built the church erected by the Marquis in honour 
of his victory over the French in an engagement 
on the river Taro, and afterwards painted a fine 
altar-piece for it, in which he showed the victor 
presented to the Virgin by St. Michael, St. Anna, 
and Joachim. This was one of the pictures re- 
moved to the Louvre by the French in 1797. 

Andrea had two sons, who lived to afford him 
considerable artistic assistance. He built him- 
self a good house in Mantua, which he embel- 
lished with paintings, both on the exterior and 
in the interior, and in which he is said to have 
maintained the condition of a cavalier till his 
death. Lorenzo de Medici visited his studio 
and employed him. Altogether he acquired 
a fortune by the exercise of his abilities. We 
learn from his will he founded a chapel, called 
the Chapel of Sant’ Andrea of Mantua, and 
paid for a yearly mass to be celebrated in it, 
for ever, for the repose of the soul of his wife, 
-nagpnery Bellini. He died in 1506, aged seventy- 

ve, and was buried in Sant’ Andrea. This 
— _ placed on his tomb :— 
~sse harem hunc novis. si i ; 

* a aaagaaay qui simulacie video.” “a 

us the new art term, “ Mantegnesque,” 
een interpreted to mean a capeiiuaiian of 
yle of composition of the most receptive 
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enn Industrial and Fine Arts 
= ion for Bristol.—It is proposed to 
“s 4 industrial and fine arts exhibition at 
eke nent autumn, during the months of 
. 5 po October, and November. Hitherto 
rm : ifficulty has been to obtain a site large 
- g4 and in a sufficiently accessible position, 
Uiivee on of the Council of the Bristol 
the B sity College and of the Committee of 
poh eta Blind Asylum, a large piece of 
oan ia behind the Rifle Drill Hall 
ord rs Asylum, 18 now available for a 
we 4 building, with ample space for 

ry met menr, ae the Rifle Drill Hall 

A or exhibits and the racquet- 

fad of ean fine-art galleries. A ineaee 
. meeting - 18 asked for, and at an early date 
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convened by the m then: he project will be 





FURTHER NOTES ON 
BUILDING EXHIBITS AT ISLINGTON. 


IN our previous notice (p. 457, ante) of the 
principal objects on view in the Building Trades’ 
Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, we were, 
perforce, obliged, through their multiplicity and 
the exigencies of our space, to notice some of 
them very briefly. There are, however, several 
exhibits in some of the sections of interest to 
the building constituency and the general public, 
which call for fuller notice; and some others, 
hitherto unmentioned, which may be indicated 
as We pass on, even though we may not describe 
their features in detail. Though exhibitions of 
the kind under notice beld less frequently, say 
triennially instead of annually, would afford a 
better stand-point for measuring the progress 
made, we must accept matters as they occur, 
and draw what favourable conclusions we 
can on behalf of all the legitimate interests 
concerned. 

This year’s display in the department of 
natural building stones, dressed and undressed, 
is very small compared with that of former 
years. The marble and ornamental stone applied 
in chimney-pieces and other decorations must, 
of course, stand apart. If the supply of natural 
building stones is somewhat scant, the de- 
ficiency is made up by a fair show and variety 
in artificial stone and concrete. 

Of building stones, granite, and red, blue, and 
other limestones and sandstones, some good 
specimens are shown in the exhibition by 
Messrs. Wheeler & Hindle. A few specimens 
are dressed as applied for ornamental purposes. 
The Bessborough granite, of different colours, 
which, we presume from its name, is an Irish 
granite, is very hard in texture, and takes a 
good polish. The Dumfries stone dresses well. 
The exhibitors being quarry-owners as well as 
stone-merchants, are in a position for supplying 
a large assortment of stone for building, paving, 
and other purposes. An examination of the 
specimens of Bristol blue Pennant and Wycombe 
stone, shown by Free & Sons, convinces us that 
the former stone is suitable for a variety of uses. 
It shows very well as dressed ashlar, and 
exhibits an even and good surface in mont- 
mental work. Its composition, hardness, and 
durable qualities as a gritty stone render it 
applicable for kerbing, paving, and even com- 
mon road metalling. Similar remarks may be 
applied to the materials supplied by the Man- 
gotsfield Pennant Stone Company, who display 
slabs for railway-platform copings, paving, 
kerbing, &c. Mr. John Dean, though a quarry 
proprietor, has no display of stone, his quarries 
being apparently of slate, but what he exhibits 
in the way of large-size slabs for tanks or cis- 
terns are of very good quality, and can be com- 
mended. The Velinheli ton slates, and the 
Westmoreland blue and green, give forth a 
good ringing sound and exhibit in appearance 
and weight,—qualities that bespeak endurance. 
Though there are other firms who show a good 
selection of slates, and some slabs for cistern 
work, there is no necessity for details concern- 
ing a class of goods long in the market, and the 
qualities of which are generally known to the 
building world. 

Of bricks and tiles there is a good display on 
the part of various firms, the principal of 
which we have already noticed. There is 
little very new in the brick or tile way in 
the present exhibition. The stands of Messrs. 
Rosher & Co., Broad & Co., and some others 
mentioned in our previous notice, exhibit in 
some instances a large and varied assortment of 
facing, place, stock, and other bricks, some 
hand-made, and more machine-moulded. Hand- 
made bricks are still much run upon by a 
number of builders. Though rough and ill- 
shaped in many cases, they are lighter than 
the machine-made article, and that is a con- 
sideration with a certain class of small builders 
who have the cost of cartage to consider, and 
for other reasons also well known to themselves. 
There are specimens of good gauged brickwork 
in the present exhibition, and of carved orna- 
ment in the same material. A novelty in brick 
construction is shown by Messrs. Smith & Son, 
in the employment of their patent bricks. These 
are made with projecting bands or rims flush 
externally with the face of the bricks, but 
rising, of course, a small distance above the 
level of their bed and abutting ends. The 
bands are about 4in. in breadth. The object 
is to reduce the visible joint without decreasing 
the thickness of the internal bed of mortar. 
From the specimen of the work executed and 
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in situ, the object appears fairly accomplished, 
and the features of the new system of close 
joints are worthy of attention. The Woolpit 
Brick and Tile Company have put up a small 
erection since our first visit to their stand, and 
this structure very well exhibits the excellent 
effect of work executed with their bricks, which 
are admirable in colour. Hall’s patent hanging 
tiles are glazed tiles for reflecting light, so con- 
structed that they can without difficulty be 
applied to existing walls of any material, where 
circumstances require it; for fixing to brick 
walls they are made to course with the bricks. 
Of concrete werk, classic, ecclesiastical, and 
domestic, the well-known firm of W. H. Lascelles 
& Co. present an unequalled display. The 
execution of the portico for the Wesleyan chapel 
of Lynn is exceedingly well manipulated in grey 
cement materials; balustrades, pedestals, and 
plinths, the shafts or columns with their reed- 
ings and flutings, the foliage of the capitals, and 
the entablature with its dentilled cornice, al} 
must command praise considering the material 
of their construction. The two windows with 
double transoms, in reddish concrete, for ihe 
new wing of the Chest Hospital, City-road, ure 
also well rendered. The enriched panellings 
and part of a large cornice, of light Mansfield 
colour, for a mansion in Westminster, also merit 
due commendation. The other work in con- 
crete is the best of its kind, and if any con- 
tractor in concrete building deserves recogni- 
tion for his enterprise and for overcoming no 
small difficulties in his special line, that indivi- 
dual is he whose excellent exhibits we have 
been noticing. The specimens on view by the 
Albion Concrete Company exhibit good handling 
and finish. The bay window in buff concrete, 
complete in its details, though temporarily 
erected, affords a very good idea to the ordinary 
public of the capabilities of concrete. The 
ornamental work, of which sundry specimens 
are on view, is fairly up to the mark. The 
exhibits in concrete material shown by Wilke’s 
Metallic Flooring and Eureka Concrete Company 
are very noticeable. In addition to the paving 
specimens, columns in clusters, Gothic arches 
and arcade work, various ornamental strings, 
and a fireproof concrete door, are shown. This 
door is a rather massive and heavy-looking per- 
formance, though enriched with panels and 
moulded joints and head. The dimensions as 
given are 7 ft. Gin. by 3 ft. 6 in. and 2 in. in 
thickness. We would like to know to what 
extent this strong-room door is burglar-proof, 
which is another matter for consideration not 
to be overlooked. Re concrete manufacture, 
Mr. A. C. Ponton, architect, of Parkstone, 
Dorset, presents some samples of artificial stone 
and concrete. He holds that his samples demon- 
strate that the former and the latter materials 
can be made with the minute quantities of 
cementitious matter binding together ournatural 
sandstones. He thinks also that at least twenty 
times the quantities are at present wasted in 
concrete and stone manufacture. Less time is 
employed in the making and hardening of the 
samples, and it is contended there is no shrinkage 
in the manufacture. There are other advantages 
put forth, which, if fully realised by experience 
in the use of the materials mentioned, must 
contribute to their favourable reception. Of 
course we have by no means exhausted improve- 
ments in the manufacture of concrete and 
artificial stone, or approached the limits of their 
capabilities for application. Among other firms 
of exhibitors in artificial stone who claim 
notice for some very good specimens of manu- 
facture, are the Patent Victoria Stone Company 
and the Imperial Stone Company. The goods 
of the former have been several years before the 
public, particularly their pavement, and we have 
a knowledge of its durable qualities. It has been 
extensively used in various districts in London, 
particularly in the eastern portion. The part of 
a staircase, shown in artificial stone by this 
company,—the same as supplied to residential 
chambers in Westminster,—shows a very good 
surface finish, and as far as we could examine 
it evidenced great hardness. Window-heads, 
wall coping, bases, pedestals, and a great variety 
of objects are made of Victoria stone. The 
Imperial Stone Company’s exhibits, as a whole, 
are generally good, and the material is quite 
applicable to the sewer work, water piping, 
and hollow kerb for electrical and other pur- 
poses for which they are intended. We may 
interpolate at this point mention of the 
Patent Slate (Débris) Brick, shown also in 
the Banner Patent Hollow Kerb (for telephone 
and electric lighting wires), and the Hastings 
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Hydraulic Stone. It is claimed that the first 
is impervious to moisture, and that it is un- 
equalled for sewer, bridge, and other engineering 
work. The brick material is certainly very heavy 
and possesses great hardness, and, according to 
Kirkaldy’s tests, it shows an actual crushing 
strain 1,056 tons to the square foot. The sani- 
tary tubes made of this material are asserted to 
be cheaper and stronger than those made from 
earthenware, artificial stone, concrete, or other 
compounds. The Hastings “Hydraulic” building 
stone, “ for all purposes,’’ has been reported upon 
by members of the Institute of Engineers, who 
speak highly of its qualities. It is the invention 
of Mr. R. Holden Stone, C.E., of Melbourne, 
where it was first patented, and where it is 
stated to be largely used. The Hastings Com- 
pany was the first established in England for the 
manufacture of this stone. 

In the sections of Wood-working Machinery 
and Joinery there are some features worthy of 
fuller notice than that atready given, but we 
cannot enter into lengthy details respecting 
# number of exhibits. A careful inspection of 
the machines, stutionary and in motion, the 
hand and the steam driven operators, reveals to 
us the fact that little new or by way of im- 
provement has been accomplished since our 
detailed review of wood-working machinery in 
connexion with a former exhibition. It would 
be out of place, therefore, to go over the same 
ground again. The exhibits in this line by the 
well-known firm of F. W. Reynolds & Co. main- 
tain their ground for compactness in make, and 
efficiency in execution. Of their saw-benches, 
and moulding and mortising machines, whether 
in their simple or composite forms, scarcely 
anything additional can be said. We spoke 
before of the necessity that exists for the pro- 
vision of cheap, compact, and efficient hand- 
working machines for the use of the numerous 
lass of small builders that are scattered every- 
where over the kingdom, and we again call 
attention to the desideratum. Tae general 
joiners and other steam-driven machines can 
only be profitably worked by large contractors 
who have always plenty of jobs on hand, 
but the small class of employers, by the aid 
of apprentices and labouring hands not other- 
wise employed, can experience no difficulty 
in providing the required motive power 
within certain limits. Easily worked hand 
‘wood-working machinery is a want far from 
‘being fully supplied. Messrs. Ai. Smith & Co., 
as cn former occasions, display some efficient 
wood-workers, besides that valuable invention, 
Bowers’s patent Separator, for intercepting and 
precipitating the mineral agents in the feed 
water of boilers, thus purifying the supply, and 
preventing the accumulation of the scale, that 
proves so disastrous. On the same stand is 
shown a novel mortising machine. It is an 
American invention, and the cutting operation 
is performed in a horizontal instead of a down- 
ward direction. The cutting tool is square, but 
hollow, in the centre of which revolves a centre- 
bit, or boring tool. Being pressed against the 
wood, the centre-bit clears out the major part 
-of the sinking, the square cutting tool or hollow 
‘chisel pressing in simultaneously, and com- 
pleting the perfect squaring of the mortise. It 
has yet to be seen whether this new novelty in 
mortising machines will make headway, and to 
what extent it will be generally applicable. 
Messrs. Lewis Lewis can be commended for 
some hand-feeding planing and panel-thickness- 
ing machines, together with an effective machine 
for cutting circular mouldings. The automatic 
plane-iron grinder is capable of grinding cutting- 
tools up to 2 ft. wide. Sundry other ex- 
hibits on this stand all evidence good manu- 
facture. Among the other wood-working 
machines, including circular and band saw 
benches, very efficient, though not possessing 
any new features, are those exhibited by Mr. E. 
S. Hindley and Messrs. J. Boyce & Co., respec- 
tively. Trier’s Patent Grindstone Dresser is 
worthy of notice in connexion with wood- 
working machinery or cutting-tools, which 
naturally require grinding. The dressing 
apparatus is fixed on one end of the grindstone 
frame or stand, and, as required, it is made to 
move in a groove or plane transverse to the 
face of the revolving grindstone. The cutter 
attached for truing the stone is in itself a thin 
sheet of cast-steel, in the form of acone. The 
revolving stone is met by the revolving cutter 
through the workman turning the handle of the 
dressing machine, the cutter traversing the 
face of the grindstone, and efficiently perform- 
ing its work of truing. The whole operation to 





sight is much more simple than we can make it | 
by further description. The same exhibitor 

shows Stauffer’s Patent Lubricator, a very 

efficient appliance, and most suitable for 

lubricating wood-working and various other 

machines. It is easily attached, and the lubri- 

cant used lasts for a considerable time. 

In the department of ordinary and high- 
skilled joinery work there are sundry excellent 
exhibits, particularly those in connexion with 
stairs, handrailing, and doors with raised and 
moulded panels, the firms of Messrs. Lascelles 
and §. Ransom taking the lead. The massive 
wreathed mahogany handrail of the former firm 
is unexceptionally good of its kind. The 
moulding of the rail is appropriate, and in its 
construction, as far as we could examine it, is 
geometrically correct. The teak wood entrance- 
doors, and the other doors with the mouldings 
struck in the solid on the stiles, are well framed 
and cleanly finished. Indeed, the whole of the 
joinery work at this stand, including the wood 
chimney-pieces, the wall panelling, and other 
kindred work in hard and soft woods, deserves 
commendation for its superior execution. The 
portion of staircases from level to landing in 
situ, shown by Mr. 8. Ransom, with the various 
forms of handrails starting from newels and 
scrolls, and executed in different hard and fancy 
woods, are excellent specimens of high-skilled 
joinery work in all their parts. We only object 
to the carving executed on the back or top of 
the mahogany handrail, stretching from the 
scroll to a considerable way up the rail. This 
carving is, we think, quite out of place in a 
handrail, which should present an even surface 
for the hand to pass or slide over to the person 
ascending or descending the stairs. What we 
have said, however, in no way detracts from the 
general good workmanship exhibited. The 
inherent defects of the cylinder system in con- 
tinued handrails are known to all experienced 
staircase hands, and from what we are presented 
with in Mr. Ransom’s exhibits we think his work- 
men are able to cope with the difficulty, unless the 
plan should be radically bad. The house-joinery 
exhibits of Messrs. W. R. Crow & Sons in doors, 
mouldings, and patterns or lengths of the straight 
portions of handrails are good of their respective 
kinds. The joinery of the doors is well framed 
and cleanly finished, and the prices are remark- 
ably low. The foreign joinery exhibits shown 
by two or three firms have little more than their 
cheapness to recommend them. Though fairly 
finished, the timber scantlings from which they 
are framed are very light, and as doors particu- 
larly are subject to constant wear and tear in 
many houses, a thicker scantling is desirable, 
to prevent warping and other ills that doors are 
heir to. A large amount of imported joinery 
work is, however, used at present in second and 
third class houses of the speculative kind. The 
ecclesiastical joinery exhibits shown by Messrs. 
Andrews & Co. in doors, sashes, frames, and 
panelling, are very good. The portion of a stair- 
case, with its newel, handrailing, and balus- 
trading, exhibits skilled workmanship. Of fancy 
joinery, but more akin to cabinet-work, are the 
exhibits of ‘‘ The Pliable Wood Decoration Com- 
pany.” Doors, panelling, dados, ceiling work, cor- 
nices, columns, mouldings, &c., are covered with 
a veneer of a very thin description. The work, 
although it presents an excellent finish, and can 
be produced in a variety of veneers of fancy 
woods, does not come exactly within the scope of 
regular house joinery. The system will, nodoubt, 
be patronised toa certainextent, but it can never 
become general in house building and finishing. 
Two or three exhibitors show a very good assort- 
ment of plain and ornamental turnery, Messrs. 
M. C. Duffy & Son mostly in the former line and 
Mr. McCrerie in the latter. The spiral, oval 
reeding, and fluting specimens in hard and soft 
woods deserve recognition. The outcome of 
skilled labour at the lathe is widening, and 
much more may yet be accomplished in orna- 
mental turnery by improved mechanism. 

Among some miscellaneous exhibits to which 
we may refer we may name Griinzweig and 
Hartmann’s “ Cork-stones,”’ which are composed 
of cork reduced to small particles or granules 
and cemented together with lime, the resulting 
combination being a hard though very light 
substance, suitable for use in many situations. 
This is a German invention. Garratt & Fowler’s 
patent plumbers’, gas-fitters’, and painters’ 
lamps, exhibited by Messrs. R. Morgan & Son, 
are likely to be much appreciated by workmen, 
as they can be used in any position for joint- 
making. Messrs. C. F. Whale & Co. exhibit 
what is called the ‘‘ Perfect” sash-fastener, an 
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American invention which has some . 
though its title appears to be not vie 
Mr. J. D. Tucker exhibits his water-tight sashes 
and frames, which deserve the attention of 
visitors. Mr. Charles Kemp makes a 
display of the Netherton Enamelled Iron Com- 
pany’s street -name tablets, advertisement 
plates, &c. There is plenty of Scope for the 
use of the former in several quarters of London 
Messrs. George Waller & Co., in addition to the 
exhibits of which we made mention last week 
show their patent “side-entrance” or “man. 
hole” cover, which is a very clever and meri- 
torious contrivance. It is so arranged that it can 
at pleasure be ventilating or closed, and in 
either case it. is level or flush with the footpath 
and forms no obstruction. With the side pain 
trance cover with safety grating in present use 
when the door is opened a grating rises tothe 
level of the path for people to walk over, but 
the door stands up like the lid of an open box, 
and in crowded thoroughfares it is needless to 
say this is inconvenient and dangerous. In the 
new patent cover the door is made with slot open- 
ings so as to form a close door. When men are 
below, or it is required at any time to be used ag 
a ventilator, this grating (which is hinged on to 
the door underneath) is unfastened, and allowed 
to hang down. The door is then again shut, 
giving free ventilation, and forming no obstruc- 
tion, being level or flush with the pavement. 
Besides its increased convenience, this arrange- 
ment obviates the necessity of keeping a 
man to watch the side entrance when the 
door is open and standing up. The cost isno 
greater than that of the old style of cover. 
Messrs. Waller & Co. also show a new ventilator 
for soil-pipes (Bauchop’s patent). At the stand of 
Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, already briefly 
noticed, many of the tiles exhibited are of the 
Marsden patent impressed description. By this 
process the exhibitors are enabled to use rich 
glazes, giving warm brilliant results, and they 
are able to carry out the designs of architects 
without the heavy expenses entailed by ordinary 
means for dies and moulds and modelling. The 
large panel, 10 ft. 8in. high by 5 ft. 6 in. wide, 
made for the Bristol Savings Bank, to the sub- 
ject of the “ Widow’s Mite,” is of tiles made by 
Marsden’s process, and is a good example of bold 
outline drawing. It is from the design of Mr. 
Thomas Allen. Messrs. Lindsay & Co., whose 
constructive exhibits we mentioned last week, 
show one or two gooi specimens of ornsinental 
wrought ironwork. 

We have now more than exhausted our 
allotted space, but, though we have nowise used 
up all our notes, we must draw to a conclusion 
at this point. In doing so we will only further 
observe that, estimated by one or two exhibi- 
tions, though the progress in invention and in 
introducing new building wants has not been 
striking or remarkable, yet, gauged by what 
has been effected within the last decade, 4 
decided and very appreciable advance has been 
made in sundry fields of our building industries. 
We repeat, however, that the exhibitions would 
have far more value and interest if they were 
triennial. They might then be really exhibi- 
tions of progress. Held annually, they tend to 
degenerate into bazaars. 
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WATER SUPPLY TO COUNTRY HOUSES 
AND ISOLATED PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


TnE tenth ordinary meeting for the present 
session of this Association was held on Friday, 
the 28th ult., Mr. Cole A. Adams, the president, 
in the chair. se 

It having been announced that the next vis 
of the members would take place this Saturday 
afternoon, the 5th inst., to the Hampstead ys 
gregational Church, Mr. A. Waterhouse, A.B.A- 

rchitect 
7 Mr. W. E. Rich read a paper entitled “ ber 
Supply to Country Houses and Isolated Pu wos 
Buildings,” from which we take the posse : 

It has fallen to my lot to give cons! - . 
attention to the subject of water supp Pt 
isolated country mansions and public 2 l 
tions during the last sixteen years, - — 
frequently, I regret to say, I have only 
called upon for advice when t 
been already nearly completed. 





he building has 
I venture to 


think that the hydraulic engineer's opinion 


might, with most advantage, be te ~ 
early stage, when the exact site for the —_ 
being selected and the general plans an = 
tions are under discussion, as it is a gre® 
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house in proximity to a knoll higher 
eg Apo on which a reservoir of ample 
dimensions can be constructed, and in the 
absence of such natural advantages, a tower, 
capable of receiving a large elevated tank, 
cee than any part of the roof, should be a 
notable feature. The provision of water on the 
site selected should be also one of the earliest 
operations, as the cartage of water is often a 
serious item in @ builder’s estimate, and, in 
some cases, — help rine aie 

‘no the cost 0 e permanent waterw . 

Jie a proceeding further, it will be, I think, 

desirable to consider hangar rs _— — 

s of water supply. irect gravi a 10n 
aah from a natural spring or stream higher 
than the house is in every way the best when it 
‘3 obtainable, as it is, frequently, in the hilly 
districts of the North and West of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, where _ — is — 

the rock surfaces are almost impermeable ; 
= in the cretaceous and oolitic districts of the 
South and East of England elevated streams are 
rare. The Earl of Kenmare’s new house at 
Killarney is supplied from springs about one 
mile and three-quarters ae en * — 
about 15,000 gallons per day, and are collecte 
in & covered conieale holding 30,000 gallons, 
and situated at an elevation of 110 ft. above the 
house floor; the water is conveyed thence to 
the house in a 4-in. cast-iron pipe, which 
bifurcates into fire-mains and service-pipes for 
drawing water direct all over the establish- 
ment. 

When water is very scarce on high ground, 
material dependence has to be placed some- 
times on the rain-water gathered from. the 
roofs into large storage reservoirs, and it is 
well known in the West of England that the 
rainfall on the roofs of ordinary agricultural 
cottages will suffice for all requirements of its 
inmates if a moderate capacity of storage 
reservoir be provided. For large establish- 
ments so situated an artificial gathering-ground 
is preferable. At Sir Greville Smyth’s, at 
Ashton Court, near Bristol, a half-acre plot of 
sloping ground near the summit of a hill behind 
the house is covered with a floor of impervious 
concrete with surface gutters for conveying 
any water falling on it to a 40,000 gallon 
covered reservoir below. For every inch of 
rain-fall upon this area about 8,000 to 10,000 
gallons of water should be delivered into the 
reservoir. 

When a gravitation supply is impossible 
there is no help for it but to have recourse to 
artificial pumping in some shape or other, and 
the several ways of pumping must be con- 
sidered. The number of hand-pumps in the 
world probably exceeds that of any other 
machine, and most small private establish- 
ments in the country depend on such pumps 
for |their water supply ; but they are ill-fitted 
for large houses full of modern sanitary appli- 
ances and other apparatus for using ard 
wasting water. A man working a hand-pump 
ns an hour would scarcely do more than 

000 foot-pounds of useful work in that time. 
One gallon of water weighs exactly 10 Ib. : so, 
if the water in the well is 100 ft. below that 
Po henge to be supplied, he will only raise 
_ - in that time. Similarly, if two men 
shes gm = raise “~ —_— in 

> and, 1 e gross lift be onl 
“gn me will together raise 240 patna 4 
ti ok at is no more than a leaky water- 
being “ee in twenty-four hours without 
he nineteenth century rebels again 
employment of thinking ar tt as — 
ainee S of water,” and thus it is better to 
rumpin anual with horse labour or artificial 
Rough : a in large establishments. 
icone _ would do about ten times 
gallons per lage - would raise about 600 

Y &@ horse would th beeen —< 
gallons, but he would us raise about 3,600 
work afte uid not ve fit for much other 
& horse rwards in the same day. When 
should a or it is better that he 
Works with p ~. into an ordinary pole horse- 
ma pa — path from 20 ft. to 24 ft. 
pumps ines ‘ should thus drive three-throw 

§ two miles and a half per hour. 


Tw 
enty years ago an American type of horse- 


Ww in whi 

pe which the animal stood on an endless 
= ae it backwards beneath his feet, 
very dan employed, but they were found to be 
Were killed step e and many excitable horses 
and don ruined in working them. Mules 


k 
eys are frequently used similarly for 


pumping, and considering the sorry fare which 
contents them are probably more economical 
pro rata than horses, where a small power only 
is required. 

The appliances for water-power pumping are 
numerous, but it must be borne in mind that to 
make water power feasible we must have a 
material volume and a material fall. One of 
the most efficient and simple in its details is 
the hydraulic ram. Ordinarily it raises a 
portion of the water which works it, and in 
action a large quantity of water in expending 
its energy on a small fall raises a small quantity 
on a high lift. 

The efficiency of a ram rises to from 60 to 70 
per cent., but for safe estimating I generally 
allow 50 per cent. efficiency. 

Supposing 20 gallons a minute, falling 12 ft., 
are applied to work a ram, then I can easily 


raise 3 of «2. 19 gallons per minute 


100 


=1,728 gallons per day, with it. The late Mr. 
Easton, the founder of my firm, brought the ram 
patent to England in 1821. Rams using dirty 
water and raising clean are sometimes used, 
but they are complicated, and give frequent 
trouble. 

A water-wheel driving pump is a convenient 
and very efficient arrangement when the fall 
does not exceed 12 ft. In an overshot wheel 
the water is discharged into buckets near the 
top of the wheel, and the full buckets on one 
side overbalance the empty buckets on the 
other, and drive the wheel round. Generally a 
set of three-throw pumps is driven by wheel- 
gearing from the wheel shaft. 

Suppose a wheel 10 ft. diameter, with twenty 
buckets, receives water at 1 ft. below the top, 
and discharges it 1 ft. above the bottom, and 
each bucket holds 1 gallon of water, then, 
neglecting the velocity of the flow, the gross 
work done on the wheel per revolution is 
20 x 10 x 8= 1,600 foot-pounds. Supposing 
the efficiency of the water-wheel and pumps 
together be 40 per cert., then there will be 
640 foot-pounds per revolution of wheel avail- 
able for pumping, and the water raised per 
100 ft. at ten revolutions of the wheel = 
6'4: gallons per minute. 

An undershot water-wheel is less efficient, 
but very convenient for utilising low falls; and 
those of the Poncelet type, with curved blades, 
will work well with falls as low as 1 ft. only. 

A turbine is a water-wheel of special type, 
with a vertical spindle, and is, I consider, one 
of the most efficient and interesting power- 
machines I know. It is very small and com- 
pact, and can be used for bigh falls up to 
100 ft. to 200 ft., as well as falls of 2 ft. or 
3 ft., and it will work when the tail is flooded. 
A 20-h.p. turbine on a 100-ft. fall would only 
be about the size of a dinner-plate. 

After water-power for pumping, windmills 
should be considered; but wind is a very un- 
certain agent in this country, and the seasons 
when most water is required are often the 
calmest. 

Steam-engines are generally applied to work 
three-throw pumps, and can often be arranged to 
do other duties on an estate, such as sawing 
and driving farm machinery, &c. <A 4-horse- 
power engine, using 3 cwt. of coal, and driven 
by a boy, will do as much as ten horses in a 
day. Portable engines can be shifted about 
for other duties, but as a rule, fixed engines, 
with large Cornish boilers, suited for burning 
refuse wood, are preferable for permanent 
pumping works. 

Gas engines, when an estate has its own gas- 
works, have the advantage of being ready for 
starting at any moment. They are rather com- 
plicated, but are improving constantly. 

Pumps, as a rule, should be three-throw 
whether vertical or horizontal. 

As to tanks, the lecturer went on to say, 
one was better than a large number, which 
were a danger to health, as each might accu- 
mulate a certain quantity of filth. The 
water should be kept in the dark as much as 
possible, because, if exposed to the light, it 
would encourage the growth of vegetable 
matter. He always sought an elevated point 
above the house-top, constructing a reservoir 


there in brick and cement. This, if well con- 


structed with side walls and earth backs, would 
last intact for 2,000 years, good cement getting 
harder and stronger as time went on. Where 
he wished height for a reservoir, he made it 
circular. Such reservoirs cost from 10l. per 








10,000 gallons, to 5/. per thousand for 100,000 


gallons. The pipe for conveying a spring to 
the reservoir might be comparatively small, 
but from the reservoir to the house a larger 
pipe was requisite. As to constant service, in 
London we only received water for an hour or 
two every morning, but all modern waterworks 
had water in the pipes under constant pressure. 
The great thing was to draw water from the 
main without its passing into any subsidiary tank, 
as there was then no risk of contamination. 
In these days there was more danger of fire 
than in years gone by, and the best provision 
against it was a tank of ample dimensions, a 
large main from the reservoir to the house, a 
series of hydrants outside, and fire-cocks inside. 
Water-power could be applied to the working of 
hydraulic lifts for coals or luggage, and these 
lifts were also a great luxury to those who were 
unable to walk up and down stairs. Small 
hydraulic lifts could be used for dinners and 
other purposes. At Eaton Hall there were 
seven lifts of various sorts, one of them coming 
close to the drawing-room for carrying ices and 
other things, and others of considerable dimen- 
sions for taking up ladies’ boxes. There was 
no reason why water-power should not be utilised 
in the kitchen for turning the spit, while if there 
was plenty of water and a good pressure, a 
man might have a diminutive turbine to work 
his lathe or blow his organ. It was better to 
dispense with filtration if possible, for unless 
carefully carried out it was a source of danger 
rather than of benefit. A filter required perio- 
dical attention, and every portion of its contents 
must be renewed. The animal charcoal filtcr 
did very well for a short time, but if left un- 
attended to for a couple of years it would become 
filled with animal organisms to an alarming 
extent. Perhaps the only effective agent for 
dealing with organic matter was spongy iron. 
Water sometimes contained iron in solution, 
which caused inconvenience, and the proper 
way to deal with this was to expose it to the 
air. The Clark process was an arrangement 
for depriving water, containing carbonate of 
lime and magnesia, of its hardness. This 
apparatus was better suited to deal with water 
on a large scale, but it was possible to use it 
on a smaller scale. Some people considered 
hard water unwholesome and liable to cause 
stone and other diseases, but he had the authority 
of Dr. Tidey for saying that there was no instance 
on record of stone being caused by the use of 
hard water, and he doubted whether it was not 
more wholesome than soft. With regard tothe 
quantity of water required in houses he was 
afraid this was a difficult matter to settle. If 
care were taken of it asmall quantity would 
suffice, but allowance had to be made fora great 
deal of waste, and water in abundance was a 
luxury. Where he could get it on reasonable 
terms, he liked to provide a large country house 
with fifty gallons per head of its inmates, fifty 
gallons per horse in the stable, and 500 gallons 
per acre of garden per day, with an ample addi- 
tion in case of fire. In reference to the sanitary 
arrangements for water they had to see that 
there was no contamination, and to have a 
covered reservoir of some material which would 
not affect the water. The lecturer explained, 
by means of drawings, the water supplies at 
Killarney House, Hindlip Hall, Lipyatt Park, 
Clumber, Goldings House, and other places, and 
the special fire service arrangement in Worcester 
Cathedral. 





Professor Kerr, in opening the discussion, 
considered the lecture one of the best he had 
ever listened to, and as a member of the society 
upstairs, he envied them having such lectures. 
They heard a great deal in the architectural 
world of the variety of pipes within a house for 
supplying the necessities of its inmates, and he 
believed they had a great deal too many pipes. 
What with the gas, and heating and water 
supply, the houses of the present day seemed 
fuller of pipes than of anything else. The 
result too eften was that this multiplicity of 
pipes kept the family in continual hot water. 
It was to our discredit in this country that we 
did not value a water supply sufficiently. The 
condition of the water supply of London was a 
disgrace. When he thought of the supplies of 
Glasgow and New York, and compared them 
with the wretched supply of the metropolis, it 
was scarcely possible to conceive how the public 
of London could submit to be so ill-served in 
this respect. Take the case of a small house, 
and see how simple an affair a complete supply 
became. The first requisite was to provide a 





reservoir, either outside or inside, and from 
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some source or other water must be brought 
to it. This could be done without difficulty if 
people would only go the right way to work, not 
depending upon filtration or other artificialities. 
It should be brought to the house and dis- 
tributed over it in a simple manner, avoiding 
complications, and providing merely for the 
necessities of the inmates. The speaker con- 
cluded by proposing a cordial vote of thanks to 
the lecturer. 

Mr. Riddett seconded the vote of thanks. 
He was interested to learn that the smaller 
reservoirs worked out at something like 24d. a 
gallon. In comparing the different tanks, there 
was agreat advantage on the side of bricks and 
mortar. He was glad to notice the ample 
allowance of water per head, viz., 50 gallons. 
In towns 30 gallons per head was what the 
water engineer generally allowed. The waste- 
preventers now in use really added another pang 
to existence, and, in his opinion, they were all 
bad. 

Mr. Eastman asked if the spring arrangement 
for fire extinction in Worcester Cathedral had 
ever been tested? It was a very old idea, and 
it had been pressed upon him in connexion with 
the theatre at Eastbourne; but he had gone 
minutely into the question, and found there 
was great danger of flooding the place when 
there was no fire. In Drury Lane Theatre they 
would find a large sprinkler arrangement over 
the stage, but the great drawback was in test- 
ing it. He believed that in course of time the 
arrangement would become clogged. In America 
the automatic sprinkler had often been a failure. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Rich, in replying, said that cast-iron 
tanks should not be very deep. A cast-iron 
surface would last longer than a wrought-iron 
one; but it was a treacheous material, and all 
flat surfaces had to depend on wrought-iron 
stays, which were liable to corrosion, especially 
in soft water. These considerations led him to 
prefer circular wrought-iron riveted tanks of a 
good thickness, which required no stays, when 
large capacities wererequired. Tanks were some- 
times exposed on the tops ef buildings, which 
was @ very proper place for large ones, if they 
were covered over, but it was necessary then to 
guard against the action of the wind affecting 
them. He had used concrete reservoirs on 
several occasions. In putting pipes in houses 
it was his custom to use cast-iron or wrought- 
iron steam piping. He agreed that waste-pre- 
venters were an annoyance, and were only 
necessary when defective or inferior water- 
fittings were used. Simplicity was the first 
principle, and the fewer pipes, tanks, and 
fittings there were in a house to fulfil a given 
duty the better. The introduction of the 
arrangement he had referred to in Worcester 
Cathedral was due, he believed, to Canon 
Barry, who felt the great risk the old struc- 
ture ran in having so much woodwork without 
protection. The sprays alone were not relied 
upon, but they were something, and there were 
also fire-cocks all the way downstairs, which 
could concentrate a strong jet on any point. 
The sprays had been tested, in the first place, 
over the woodwork in the tower, and they could 
be tested at any moment by reversing the jets, 
when a shower of water came threugh the 
louvres, and ran down outside the tower. The 
internal area of the tower was vastly smaller 
than that of a theatre, so that the apparatus 
in question was more applicable in this case. 








Large Sales of Building Estates.—There 
were several sales of valuable suburban building 
estates at the Auction Martlast week. Messrs. 
Debenbam, Tewson, & Co. submitted to com- 
petition the Norbiton Hall Estate, near King- 


ston. The estate, which is freehold, contains 
14 acres. There were several competitors for 
the property, which was sold for 10,8201. 
Messrs. Baker & Sons offered for sale the Dun- 
donald Estate, situated at Wimbledon, close to 
the railway station, and containing 38 acres of 
freebold building land. The auctioneer described 
the estate as forming ene of the choicest build- 
ing sites in the locality. He observed that it 
was connected with the main drainage system. 
The estate, which was offered in one lot, and 
included several old-fashioned residences now 
on the land, was sold for 28,0001., being at the 
rate of about 750l. per acre. Mr. Reid also 
offered the West Grove Estate, at Walton-on- 


Thames, containing eight acres of freehold land, 
which was sold for 4,0001. 





ADMIRALTY AND WAR-OFFICE 
COMPETITION. 


In view of the rather unexpected result of 
the first competition for this important building, 
we beg to say that if any of the leading archi- 
tects of the day who may have competed are 
desirous of appealing to public criticism, we 
shall be happy to give them the opportunity of 
doing so by publishing their designs at an early 
date. 








THE EXAMINATION IN ARCHITECTURE, 


At the Royal Institute of British Architects 
the following gentlemen, who have passed the 
recent examinations in architecture, held 
respectively in London and Glasgow, are quali- 
fied to become candidates for Associateship, 
namely :— 


Alexander McGibbon, Glasgow ; James Anderson 
Williamson, Edinburgh ; Alexander B. Wilson, 
Brisbane, Australia ; James Ledingham, Bradford ; 
Charles Mason, Nottingham; Thomas. Frederick 
Pennington, London; William Henry Radford, 
Nottingham; Joseph Addenbrooke Saunders, 
Folkestone; Charles Harvey Heinrich Cazalet, 
London ; Arthur Crow, London; Richard Malone 
Hamilton, London; Lionel Thomas Waller, High 
Wycombe, Bucks; Harry Anderson Paley, Lan- 
caster ; Samuel Hurst Seager, Christchurch, New 
Zealand; Andrew Whitford Anderson, London; 
Robert John Beale, London; Frederick J. Banister, 
London ; John Bevan Phillips, Epsom, Surrey ; 
John Moir Kennard, London; Walter John Nash 
Millard, London ; Hedley John Price, Nottingham. 


Of the above, the four who head the list were 
examined in Glasgow, and the remaining seven- 
teen in London. 








DETAILS OF AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION. 


THE details of iron construction, which we 
give this week, are from what is called the 
“Barge Office” at New York, a structure 
intended for landing passengers and examining 
luggage from ocean steamers, and to which 
special reference is made in Mr. Gale’s paper, 
reported on page 421, ante. The first sheet 
shows the details of the staircase construction, 
and the second one shows the iron standards 
and window fittings in plain and vertical section. 
On the plan, the use of the corrugated iron as 
a facing or skin will beobserved. Itis acurious 
kind of building to English architects, with iron 
skins twisted and bent into the sections usual 
with stone mouldings. The stair details 
exhibit very careful working out of detail 
drawings. 








WIRRAL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


Tus building is situate in Woodchurch-road, 
Birkenhead, and is intended to serve the whole 
district of Wirral, which embraces the peninsula 
lying between the rivers Mersey and Dee. The 
site contains about one acre. 

The exterior is of Ruabon red bricks, with 
Runcorn red stone dressings and terra-cotta 
enrichments, with traceried work in vestibules 
by Messrs. J. C. Edwards & Co., Ruabon. The 
roof is covered with red tiles. 

Accommodation is provided for about forty 
in-patients in four wards, two large fourteen- 
bed, one eight-bed, and one four-bed, the latter 
to act as a separation for infectious or con- 
tagious cases. The wards are lined to about 
5 ft. high with glazed bricks, and above this 
with selenitic cement. The ceilings are also 
of cement; the floors are of narrow pitch-pine 
battens, secret-nailed and wax-polished. The 
sashes are wrought iron. The corridors are all 
fireproof. A large out-patient department is 
provided, and an administrative department 
sufficient for double the present requirements. 
The nurses being ladies, each has a separate 
bedroom. 

The baths, sinks, &c., are all of glazed fire- 
clay. The drains are thoroughly ventilated, and 
have been laid under the advice of Sir Robert 
Rawlinson, C.E., C.B., who very kindly gave 
the architect his assistance. 

One of the large wards has all the lights 
above the transomes, twenty-two in number, 
filed in with stained-glass illustrations of 
popular nursery rhymes, by Ballantines, of 
Edinburgh, and Holloway, Liverpool. 

The heating, ventilating, grates, ranges, 
mantelpieces, and ironwork generally, were 
executed by Messrs. Bennett Bros., of Liver- 
pool, who also supplied the wrought-iron and 


b tibul t 

ronze vestibule gates. Messrs, A. 

& Son, of Birkenhead, were the aiden 
Mr. John Clarke, 19, Castle-street, Liverpool 
was the architect; Mr. A. Clarke having the 
charge of the building. 

This building was opened by the D 
Westminster, K.G., in June last, ase 
patients were removed from the old hospital in 
Oxton-road, and is the third one since the 
foundation of the charity. As soon ag funds 
will permit it is intended to add the other wing 
which will double the accommodation for ne 
patients. 

The frontage faces west, the three main 
wards face north and south, and all get a south 
view. Many of the special features, such ag 
stained glass, gates, wrought-iron lamps, &c 
have been gifta; the total cost, exclusive 
these and of land, has been about 9,0001, 


of 








ROWALLAN CASTLE, AYRSHIRE. 


THis castle is beautifully situated about four 
miles from Kilmarnock, and is partly ruined, 
one or two reoms only being occupied. It 
bears the date 1643 ;* but parts of it must be 
much earlier, as it was the birthplace of the 
Queen of King Robert II. of Scotland. Itis 
built on the sleping side of a high mound, and 
has, therefore, a basement-story on one side 
only. The courtyard is, we may say, on the 
first-floor level, and is reached by a long flight 
of steps which ascends from the ground level 
outside upwards between two circular flanking- 
towers, pierced by loop-holes and windows. At 
the top of this stair is the main entrance,—a 
low-arched opening or doorway from which an 
arched passage runs right through the front 
buildings to the courtyard at the back. 
Rowallan is a well-known and interesting old 
place, and contains many things which deserve 
attention. There are a number of fireplaces, a 
quantity of wood wall-panelling, some good 
carved oak work, such as_ wall-cupboards, 
screens, wardrobes, table and chair, stair 
balusters, and a notable carved oak door. Ex- 
ternally there are some good Scottish masonry 
details, chimney-stacks, doorways, water-spouts, 
corbel-steps, &c., and an excellent ruined gate- 
way in the outer wall. The castle is built of 
reddish stone, which imparts to the building a 
rich, warm colour, making it a favourite subject 
for landscape-painters. The date, initials, and 
crest are similar to those on the neighbouring 
old parish church at Fenwick, and show it to 
have been at one time the property of the 
family of Muir. JouN C. T. MUBRAY. 








UPTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
AND SCHOOLS. 


Tue plan of this church, of which we give 
an illustration this week, is based on a Latin 
cross. There are,no seats in the side aisles, 80 
that all seats being within the nave and tran- 
septs there is an uninterrupted view of the 
preacher. There are sittings for 672 persens on 
the ground-floor, and for 328 in the west and 
transept galleries, making 1,000 in all. T - 
walls are built of brick and concrete, and a 
with split flints. All the dressings and intern 
stonework are of artificial stone, manufactured 
by the Eureka Patent Stone Company. It 
celoured to imitate St. Bees red —— 
The church will be warmed by hot air an 
lighted b ndent coronez. 

“The block of buildings comprises charcs, 
lecture-hall, and other rooms attached, re 
Sunday-schools, yeung mens and > 
women’s clubs, and caretakers’ residence. 
schools are novel in design. They are eager 
in plan, with class-rooms on three sides — 
ground-floor, and on five sides on the first ay 
These all open into the body of the ~~ 
The roof and clearstory of this school 18 P 

d on iron columns. 
Poth infants’ sehool is of similar shape, 2 os 
rated from the main school, so that their oe 
noisy exercises may not disturb the © 
scholars. . 

* The lecture-hall and vestries have cost 3,300 
The contract for the church amounts to 5, : 
The schools are not yet contracted for. 
architect is Mr. T. Lewis Banks (now os 
Banks & Toewnsen@), of 23, Finsbury-circas, 
the contractor Mr. Charles Sharpe. 


h it will be observed 
e drawing 





* So in Mr, Murray’s letter : thou 
that the elevation of the gateway in t 
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WIRRAL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL Mr. JoHn CLARKE, ARCHITECT. 
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UPTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH——-Mr. T. L. Banks, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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DETAILS OF AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION.— Commonicatep sy Mr. A. J. Gate, A.R.LB.A. 
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THE REGULATION OF THEATRES 
AND MUSIC HALLS. 


A Bit has been introduced into the House 
of Commons, by Mr. Dixon- Hartland, to provide 
for the better regulation of theatres and music- 
halls within the metropolitan area. The preamble 
recites that the present system of double juris- 
diction under which certain theatres are licensed 
by the Lord Chamberlain and the music-halls by 
the magistrates is inconvenient and unsatisfac- 
tory, and that it is desirable to place the entire 
control of such places in the hands of one officer 
of dignity and position. It is proposed to abolish 
the Acts of the 25th of Geo. II., chap. 36; 
the 2nd and 3rd Vict., chap. 47, sec. 46; and 
the 6th and 7th Vict., chap. 68, sec. 2, but the 
existing censorship of the Lord Chamberlain is 
to be retained. The entire control of all theatres 
and places of public amusement is placed under 
her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, who is to be empowered to frame 
guch regulations as he may think fit for the 
establishment of decency and order, and to 
insure the safety of the public. The Home 
Secretary is further empowered to appoint a 
sufficient number of inspectors to survey and 
continuously inspect all places of amusement. 
Any person infringing the regulations is to be 
liable to a fine not exceeding 201., and a further 
penalty, not exceeding 5l., for every day the 
offence is continued. A power of appeal is pro- 
vided, but the tribunal to whom it is to be made 
is not stated. 

The Act of George III., which it is proposed 
to repeal, is entitled, “An Act for the better 
Prevention of Thefts and Robberies, and for 
regulating Places of public Entertainment, and 
punishing Persons keeping disorderly Houses,” 
and was passed in the year 1747. The second 
section recites that “the multitude of places of 
entertainment for the lower sort of the people 
is a great cause of thefts and robberies, as they 
[meaning the lower sort of people | are thereby 
tempted to spend their small substance in 
riotous pleasures, and in consequence are put on 
unlawful methods of supplying their wants and 
renewing their pleasures.” In order to prevent 
these mischiefs, it is enacted that from and 
after the 1st day of December, 1752, any house, 
room, garden, or other place kept for public 
dancing, music, or other public entertainment 
of a like kind, in the cities of London and 
Westminster, or within twenty miles thereof, 
without a licence, shall be deemed a disorderly 
house or place. It is further enacted that every 
licensed house shall have an inscription in large 
capital letters that it is licensed pursuant to 
an Act of Parliament of the twenty-fifth of 
King George II., placed over the door or 
entrance. The two patent theatres and the 
theatre commonly called the King’s Theatre in 
the Haymarket are excepted out of the Act; 
these theatres were the only theatres, properly 
: — existing at the time of the passing of 


The 46th section of the 2nd and 8rd Vict., 
cap. 47, which is proposed to be repealed, 
gives the Commissioners of Police power to 
enter any unlicensed theatres and to take into 
custody all persons found on the premises. 

The Act of the 6th and 7th Vict., chap. 68, 
= be repealed, repeals the Act of the 3rd 
of dames I., chap. 21, entitled “An Act to 
— the Abuses of Players” ; part of an 

et of the 10th of George II., chap. 19, “for 
ne the unlawful playing of interludes 
os n the precincts of the two universities”’ ; 
- “1p Act of the 10th of George II., 

sat 8, entitled “An Act to Explain and 
— were : much of an Act made in the 
a ear of the Reign of Queen Anne, 
dete An Act for reducing the Laws 
oH = 0 Rogues, Vagabonds, Sturdy Beggars, 
mer oe into one Act of Parliament, 
nip ® more effectual punishing such 
curbs to eq: and sending them whither they 
of Inter ns as relates to common Players 
Geo. _" me and another Act of the 28th 
Justine "9 ap. 30, entitled ‘An Act to enable 
~~ al had the Peace to license theatrical 
eaetheen ‘ons occasionally under the Restric- 
aor ee ” This Act transfers 
treet M- the theatres not being patent 
of the Atay in the Parliamentary boundaries 
ity of London and Westminster and of 


Tower Hien of Finsbury and Marylebone, the 
she rm Lambeth and Southwark, and 
fo ~e places where the sovereign 

occasionally reside, to the Lord Chamber- 


on of : 
» 8nd gives him extensive powers for pre- 


lain 


serving order upon the stage and among the 
audience. The 12th section provides that no 
new plays or additions to old ones shall be pro- 
duced or acted for hire in any theatre in Great 
Britain without the approval of the Lord 
Chamberlain; and by the 14th section the Lord 
Chamberlain is empowered, whenever he shall 
be of opinion that it is fitting for the preserva- 
tion of good manners, decorum, or of the public 
peace, to forbid the acting of any stage-play or 
part of a stage-play anywhere in Great Britain 
either absolutely or for any such time as he 
shall think fit. 

It does not appear to be the intention of 
Mr. Dixon-Hartland to seek to repeal the 11th, 
12th, and 13th sections of the Metropolis 
Management and Building (Amendment) Act, 
1878, 41 & 42 Vict., chap. 32, which give the 
Metropolitan Board of Works power in certain 
cases to require the proprietors of theatres and 
certain music-halls to remedy structural de- 
fects, and to make regulations with respect to 
new theatres and music-halls; nor the 45th 
section of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Various Powers) Act, 1882, which empowers 
the Board to require the means of exit from 
theatres, &c., to be kept open, and to regulate 
the conditions ander which the doors may be 
closed, and the persons to be charged with the 
duty of closing and opening the same. 

The second reading of Mr. Dixon-Hartland’s 
Bill is fixed for the 29th of April next; the Bill 
has been blocked, and the second reading will 
be opposed by the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 








THE NEW WAR OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 


THE following is the official announcement 
of the First Commissioner of Works as to the 
result of the first competition :— 

“The judges appointed to adjudge in the 
competition of designs for the new Admiralty 
and War Offices have selected nine designs from 
those sent in for the preliminary competition, 
the authors of which will be invited to com- 
pete in the second and final competition. The 
names and addresses of the authors of the 
selected designs are as follow :— 


Messrs. Glover & Salter, Queen Anne-chambers, 
Poultry, E.C. 

Messrs. Henry Hall & W. H. Powell, 19, 
Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh-square, W.C. 

Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, Northgate-cham- 
bers, Halifax. 

Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, 29, Princess-street, 
Manchester. 

Mr. Thomas Porter, Dulwich Wood Park, Nor- 
wood, S.E. 

Messrs. Spalding & Auld, 91, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C. 

Messrs. Malcolm Stark, jun., & James Lindsay, 
No. 248, West George-street, Glasgow. 

Messrs. Verity & Hunt, 27, Regent-street, S.W. 

Messrs. Aston Webb & E. Ingress Bell, 19, Queen 
Anne’s-gate, Westminster, 8S. W. 








CREMATION. 


At a meeting of “The Balloon Society of 
Great Britain’? (a society the “platform” of 
which certainly seems to be of a strangely 
varied character), on the 28th of March,—Dr. 
Cameron, M.P., in the chair,—Dr. Comyns 
Leach read a paper on the subject of cremation, 
partly argumentative, partly practical and 
descriptive. Like others who came forward as 
pioneers in connexion with this method of dis- 
posing of our mortal remains, Dr. Leach seems 
a little téte montée on the subject ; and we should 
have thought his paper more sensible and more 
to the point, as a whole, if there had been less 
of the rather sensational recounting of dangers 
actual or possible, but some of them certainly 
very little probable, from existing methods of 
burial. The danger of being buried prematurely, 
when life is not really extinct, we should imagine 
most medical men would agree in regarding as 
an imaginary one, except when gross careless- 
ness may in a few instances (some of them, 
perhaps, of doubtful authenticity) have ren- 
dered that possible which should be impossible. 
Passing over, then, this destructive criticism in 
regard to existing methods, to which a dispro- 
portionate extent of the paper was devoted, we 
give the main substance of Dr. Leach’s remarks 
on the proposed process and matériel of crema- 
tion :— 

“‘ Various furnaces have been proposed for the 
reduction of the body by fire. The furnace of 





Professor Gorini, of Lodi, is one that requires 
wood or coal only for its fuel, and therefore is 
well adapted. for country places. The crema- 
tory furnace erected for the Cremation Society 
at Woking is on this model, and consists of a 
receiver, a furnace, and a high chimney. The 
furnace is placed in front of, and at a slightly 
lower level than, the receiver or crematory 
chamber, into the end of which it discharges its 
heat, the other end communicating with the 
chimney by which all the products of com- 
bustion, from the receiver as well as from the 
furnace, are removed. These highly-heated 
gaseous products have, in addition, to pass 
through a mass of burning coke at the bottom 
of the chimney, and any organic matter which 
may have resisted or escaped the first com- 
bustion are destroyed by the second, and mix 
harmlessly with the atmosphere. A’ second 
kind of furnace is the Siemens apparatus, used 
in Germany, and consists of an arrangement for 
the manufacture of gas, either from coal, peat, 
or wood, for the purposes of heating the fur- 
nace, a regulator, the furnace itself, and a 
chimney. The cremation is effected by heated 
air, in this way :—The gas, mixed with air in 
proper proportions, being lighted, passes through 
the piled-up firebricks of the regulator, and heat- 
ing these toa white heat, it passes into the furnace 
or cremating chamber, whence, after raising it 
to a red heat, the flame escapes through the 
chimney. The body being then placed in the 
furnace, the gas supply is continued, according 
to circumstances, for a longer or shorter time, 
and then air alone is admitted into the regulator, 
whence, heated to red heat, it passes on to the 
receiver, and continues and completes ‘the pro- 
cess. Dr. Wm. Siemens’s regenerative furnace, 
as recommended by Sir Henry Thompson, 
affords a more rapid and complete combustion, 
and is thus described by him in connexion with 
the cremation of a body which weighed no less 
than 227 lb. Sir Henry says: — “‘ The body 
was placed in a cylindrical vessel about 7 ft. 
long by 5 ft. or 6 ft. in diameter, the interior of 
which was already heated” (in the manner 
before described) ‘‘ to about 2,000° Fahr. The 
inner surface of the cylinder is smooth, almost 
polished, and no solid matter but that of the 
body is introduced into it. The product, there- 
fore, can be nothing more than the ashes of 
the body. No foreign dust can be introduced, 
no coal or other solid combustible being 
near it; nothing but heated hydrocarbons in 
a gaseous form and heated air. Nothing is 
visible in the cylinder before using it,—a pure, 
almost white, interior,—the lining having 
acquired a temperature of white heat. In this 
case the gases, given off from the body so 
abundantly at first, passed through a highly- 
heated chamber, among thousands of interstices 
made by intersecting fire-bricks, laid through- 
out the entire chamber, lattice fashion, in order 
to minutely divide and delay the current, and 
expose it to an immense area of heated surface. 
By this means they were rapidly oxidised, and 
not a particle of smoke issued by the chimney. 
The process was completed in fifty-five minutes ; 
and the ashes, which weighed about 5 lb., were 
removed with ease.” Other furnaces on this 
regenerative principle have been invented and 
described, but I think the above illustrations 
will be sufficient for my purpose. The one at 
Rome, already mentioned, I imagine to be some- 
what after the plan of the model of the Manston 
Crematorium. Sir Spencer Wells describes it 
as follows :—‘‘ The building resembles a small 
cottage. There is no high chimney, and the 
furnace is a very simple oven of firebrick. The 
fuel used is wood only, and, at the cost of 
6 francs, an adult body is burned in about two 
hours. No visible smoke, and nothing offensive, 
escapes from the chimney, as it is all consumed 
in a small coke fire at the lower part of the 
chimney, just as in the more perfect apparatus 
built for the Cremation Society of England.” 
The furnace in which the body of Captain 
Hanham, R.N.,—the first of English modern 
cremationists,—was resolved into thin air and 
harmless dust, was illustrated by a model exhi- 
bited to the meeting. It was projected and 
built by Mr. Thomas Richards, of the Win- 
canton Iron Works, a gentleman who, for many 
years, had devoted himself to improvements 
in the construction of kitchen ranges and 
other grates. The walls of the Crematorium 
are solidly constructed of brickwork, and the 
whole of the interior, which is subjected to the 
intense heat, consists of firebricks and lumps set 
in fireclay. The fireplace and the ashpit run 
from end te end, and the fire-grate is of ordinary 
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engine-bars. The doors of both fireplace and 
ashpit are so constructed that there is a space 
between the outside iron and the lining of fire- 
brick, and they are hung to outside iron 
frames. 

The folding-doors to the cremating-chamber 
are of firebrick panels, framed in iron and 
strongly hung to two massive angle iron bands, 
which go entirely round the building; over 
these doors, and bolted to the top band, is a 
strong iron lintel, for the support of the superin- 
cumbent structure. 

The roof over the fireplace, and the bearers 
for the coffin, are so arranged that the flames 
can come freely up from the fire without any 
risk of the ashes of the subject cremated falling 
through. Inlets are provided for the admission 
of thin streams of air, in order to perfect the 
combustion of the gases evolved, and to 
generate intense heat. 

The roof of the cremating-chamber is arched 
from front to back, and is provided with three 
dampers, of fire-brick, to regulate the heat, and 
over the arch is turned a second, from end to 
end, to support the chimney. The chamber 
between these arches is provided with a door 
for cleaning, and a ventilator for the admission 
of more air, if needed, for the more complete 
oxidation of any gases that may hitherto have 
escaped combustion. At the back of the cre- 
mating-chamber are constructed other flues, 
which, when opened by means of dampers pro- 
vided for the purpose, allow the flames from the 
fire to pass directly to the upper chamber ; so 
that, by closing the flues into the cremating- 
chamber and opening these, the subject for 
cremation can be introduced after the apparatus 
has been heated. The chimney, although low, 
is of large size, with an exceedingly good 
draught, and was so constructed, because a tall 
chimney would have been unsightly in the 
grounds where the building is erected. 

The building is plain in character, but might 
easily be made ornamental by the use of tiles, 
&c., if desired. If wished, a grating for burning 
coke at the time of the cremation could easily 
be constructed at the bottom of the chimney, as 
is the case at the crematoria at Woking and 
Rome. The cremation of the bodies of the two 
ladies took place on successive evenings in 
October in 1882, and, notwithstanding a few 
slight imperfections in the furnace as then 
constructed, and which have been remedied in 
the model exhibited, the process was most suc- 
cessful, it being carried out without the slightest 
nuisance to the neighbourhood ; for during the 
whole time of the cremations, although the 
nights were damp and oppressive, with scarcely 
a breath of air, there was not the faintest trace 
of odour perceptible. 

That the original object of cremation was 
sanitary, and not religious, is undoubted ; that 
it became identified with heathen worship 
because, at the time of its adoption, everything 
was heathen, is surely no argument against it ; 
if it is, the same might have been urged at one 
time against the burial of the body in the 
earth; and if we are to reject every practice 
that commends itself to our judgment, on the 
score of its being heathen, we should, to be 
logical, discard our classics from our schools, 
our Greek models from our studios, much of our 
jurisprudence from our law, and more of our 
philosophy from our literature. That cremation 
is too costly a process, especially for the poor, 
is a more real objection; but I hope to show 
that even this is easily refuted. That the first 
erection of the necessary apparatus and build- 
ings would be expensive is true ; but do we not, 
even in our villages, when the overcrowded 
churchyard necessitates the supplementary 
cemetery, with its chapel, its lodge, and its 
ornamental enclosures,—to say nothing of the 
waste of land,-—incur a still greater expendi- 
ture? And, in any case, there would be the 
same cost of transit, and the expense of the 
niche for the urn would but little exceed the 
cost of a grave, and be far less than that of a 
vault, or even that horror of horrors, a 
“bricked-up”’ grave. There would be a still 
smaller necessity for an expensively-substantial 
coffin, and the leaden one would be for ever 
abolished. The actual cost of the fuel would 
vary with the neighbourhood; but, judging 

from the quantity used at Manston, it should 
not, in any case, exceed seven or eight 
shillings.” 





In the course of the discussion which followed, 
the Chairman said they must all feel much 
obliged to Dr. Comyns Leach for the very in- 


teresting and able paper which he had read to 
them. He was convinced that any one who 
thought seriously for himself must feel that the 
pain of parting with some dear friend was 
aggravated by the present mode of disposing 
of the dead. Those who objected to crema- 
tion should read the Blue Books issued on 
the subject of burials, which he was sure 
must create feelings of horror in their 
minds. Mr. Justice Stephen had just delivered 
an elaborate decision to the effect that crema- 
tion was not illegal. Sir William Harcourt, 
when questioned as to the course he would 
pursue in regard to cremation, did not attempt 
to explain the lawon the subject, but said that 
it was repugnant to public opinion, and that he 
would interfere to prevent it if he had the 
power. As a matter of fact, however, he did 
not interfere when Capt. Hanham was cremated, 
neither did he in a recent case in Wales. The 
question of cremation hac been very much 
before the public lately, and newspaper articles 
in the leading daily papers had spoken favour- 
ably of it, which was the true indication of the 
state of public opinion. The question was also 
to be regarded in the light of liberty, and it 
appeared to him that any attempt on the part 
of any of our executive departments to inter- 
fere with a practice which commended itself 
to many people in this country, and was not 
illegal, and which it was proved by experience 
in other countries was in no degree dangerous 
to public health, was not to be tolerated. 

Sir T. Spencer Wells moved the following 
resolution :—‘“‘That in the interests of public 
health and national economy prudent states- 
manship should endeavour to encourage the 
substitution of cremation for burial as the mode 
of disposing of our dead.” He said that the 
profession to which he and Dr. Comyns Leach 
belonged were familiar with the great evils 
which attended the present system of burials 
in this country. They were constantly hearing 
of cases of disease which were to be attri- 
buted to impure air and impure water in the 
neighbourhood of burial-places in our large 
towns. The air became polluted and the water 
poisonous, and contained the germs of con- 
tagious disease. There was no doubt that the 
public health was endangered by the system of 
burials, which had become intelerable, and he 
felt certain that, unless there was some altera- 
tion or cremation substituted, there would be, 
sooner or later, such an outbreak of infectious 
disease as would far exceed the plagues which 
had been hitherto experienced. 

Mrs. Hoggan, M.D., seconded the resolution, 
and after some observations in support of it 
from two or three other speakers, 

A gentleman in the body of the hall proposed 
as an amendment, “‘ That this meeting, in the 
interests of public health, will endeavour to 
promote the practice of cremation for the dis- 
posal of the dead.’ 

The amendment was accepted by Sir Spencer 
Wells and Mrs. Hoggan, and carried unaxi- 
mously. 








BUCKFAST ABBEY. 


As short a while ago as December last all the 
building that remained visible of this once-im- 
portant Cistercian monastery consisted of what 
is locally known as the “ Abbot’s Tower,” a 
four-storied building of Perpendicular character, 
erected, as it appears, at the south end of the 
* Domus Conversorum.”’ 

In the year 1806, before which time the 
abbey ruins were extensive, a modern dwelling- 
house was constructed upon part of the site 
from the building materials obtained by the 
destruction of the older work. At the same 
time the remaining parts were carefully levelled 
and covered over, so that all record of their 
existence appears to have been lost in the 
locality. One clue, however, was available, and 
this was a description of the ruins in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of 1796, written by Mr. Laskey, 
and quoted by Mr. Brooking Rowe, F.S.A., in a 
work on the ‘Cistercian Houses of Devon- 
shire.” The work of the uncovering was in the 
main guided by this description, and the foun- 
dations of the church were partially discovered 
from December 13 to 22 of last year, when, 
owing to the want of funds for prosecuting the 
work, further progress was for the time aban- 
doned. In January, with alittle more means at 
disposal, excavation was again carried on for a 
week, and this resulted in the finding of the 
greater portion of the church foundations, and 





part of the north cloister. In February, with 





—=__=>—X!_— 
the opportune and judicious aid of 

201., made by the Society of Antler a 
siderable progress was made, and the pos 
part of the foundations of the abbey buildin 
have been found, and more or less uncovenat, 
These remains include the church,—a cruciform 
building, 217 ft. long by 63 ft. a 


wide, measuri 
94 ft. across the transepts ; the sacristy, shastan 


house, slype, fratry, refectory, kitch 

other offices, as well as a dames = 
versorum,” all of which surround the cloister 
after the usual Cistercian plan, so well known 
to ecclesiologists from the writings of the late 
Rev. Prebendary Mackenzie E. C. Walcott 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe, and others. The cloister 
garth measures 66 ft. in the clear, ang jg 
square. 

This useful and interesting work is now again 

discontinued until further funds are available 
these being much needed, in order that the large 
accumulation of earth arising from the excaya- 
tions may be taken off the site, so as to enable 
the walls already found to be completely un- 
covered, and those of buildings conjectured to 
have been the abbot’s house and the infirmary 
to be opened out. The desirability of removing 
the superincumbent soil from the area of the 
buildings is unquestionable, and a little help 
from archeologists and others interested in thig 
good work of rescuing the remains of a noble 
and historic institution from complete disap- 
pearance would enable the digging to be com- 
pleted during the present favourable time of 
the year. 
Among other objects of antiquity which 
have turned up from time to time as the work 
progressed, are many highly ornamental en- 
bossed and glazed tiles, of very early character, 
and measuring about 9 in. square. Possibly if 
the church floor is cleared, others may be found 
in their original position. 








SAVOYARD AND GRECIAN 
ARCH A OLOGICAL REMAINS, 


At the meeting of the Historical and Archzxo- 
logical Society of Geneva recently, Dr. Gosse 
read a long memoir on excavations made during 
the past year in the Eagle and Fairy caverns in 
Savoy, near La Muraz. Although the results 
did not equal his expectations, he was able to 
state that the vestiges of man in these caverns 
went as far back as the bronze age. Near these 
caverns are places the names of which indicate 
a Roman origin,—Jovi, Jovenday, and Joux,— 
aud not long ago they possessed Roman 
remains, unhappily destroyed by the peasantry, 
who have even lost interesting objects after 
obtaining them, and more particularly the 
fragments of a stone statue. Dr. Gosse was 
able to determine the site of what he believes to 
have been a primitive Christian church near the 
village of Naz, remains of which were ™ situ 
but thirty years ago. The altar of this church 
was broken up, and the fragments distributed 
in the houses of those who accomplished the 
destruction. One of the relics has been used 
for a long time as the table in front of the high 
altar of the church at La Muraz. It consists of 
a tomb of the eighth or ninth century, judging 
by its ornamentation, and it shows certain 
relations curiously between Arlesian civilisation 
and that of Switzerland. Several plans and 
drawings accompanied the memoir. Dr. Gosse 
also exhibited some remains collected in Valais, 
including bronze fibule and amber necklaces, 
from which he argued the presence of —— 
influence in the earlier part of the iron age. He 
then dealt with the iron age in Téne, in the 
Canton of Neuchatel, and exhibited a number 0 
Gallic relics, among others several —- 
remarkably preserved in their metal scab r 
as well as other instruments illustrating 
ivilisation of the period. . 
; Monsieur cikealen’ Morel presented the Society 
with a pumber of wood carvings, ony 
Grecian art; also with some sculptured —— 
tions of tombs. These had formed part 0 a 
collection of M. de Sabouroff, formerly Russ a 
ambassador at Berlin, who, during & —e roi 
dence in Greece, made a large —— roo 
of antiquities, including ~ statuettes, § ‘A de. 
relievos, bronzes, and painted vases. scohil 
scription of the collection 18 11 soa“ - yo 
cation by Asher, of Berlin, in two editio a by 
in German the other in French, _— : 
150 magnificent engravings, — of Dr. 
the text, and by criticisms from sagt es bgt 
Furiwiingler. Six volames of the 





already been issued. 


, Morel 
published have . 
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EE —— 
he exterior form of Greek funeral 
spoke upon i nature of their decorations, and 


ents 
heir atate of artistic development. 





TAL PALACE ELECTRIC AND 
GAS EXHIBITION. 
,wagps OF THE JURY OF THE GAS SECTION. 


been asked to publish the following 
Pc peso of the awards of the Jury in the 
(Gas Section of this Exhibition. We take the 
opportunity of mentioning what we have once 
PF rice intimated in our ‘‘ Correspondence 
‘olnenn to individual writers, that we are obliged 
to decline publishing announcements of awards 
of this kind except when thus communicated 


psa Gold Medal for th 
ns.— Recuperative,—Go ial for e 
cotton Regenerative Gas Burner. ( Exhibited by G. 
Gri) Gold Medal for F. W. Clark’s Regenerative 
Gas Burner. (Exhibited by the Portable Gas Apparatus 
Co.) Bracketed ax equal] sits hihi ae ‘ 
‘nile Argand.—Silver Medal for Sir James N> 
suas Suner. (Exhibited by the Improved Gas and 
Qi] Burners Co., Limited.) Silver Medal, William Sugg 
& Co., Limited. [Bracketed as equal. | 

Flat flame with Governors.—Silver Medal, William Sugg 
& Co., Limited. Soe 

Flat-flame in Lanterns.—Silver Medal, William Sugg 
& Co., Limited. 

Incandescent Burners.—Silver Medal for the Clamond 
Burner, (Exhibited by E. Servier.) Silver Medal for the 
Lewis Burner. (Exhibited by G. Bower.) [Awarded to 
these two in recognition of novelty of principle.] Silver 
Medal to Albo-Carbon Light Co., Limited, for their method 
of increasing the illuminating power of gas. 

Cooxixe Stoves.—Silver Medals to H. & C. Davis & 
Co,, J. Wright & Co., General Gas ary and Lighting 
Co., Limited, and Messrs. Waddell & Main, who are 
mentioned in order of merit. Also a Silver Medal to 
Strode & Co. for their summer and winter stove. This 
stove is also applicable for heating purposes as a reflector 
stove. 

Cross Heatinc Stoves.—Silver Medals awarded to 
Messrs. John Wright & Co., the General Gas Heating and 
Lighting Co., Limited, and William Sugg & Co., Limited, 
named in order of merit. 

Oren Heatina StovEs.—Asbestos Fuel Stoves.—BSilver 
Medal to West Brothers. 

Tile Stoves.—Silver Medal to General Gas Heating and 
Lighting Co., Limited. 

Reflector Stoves.—Silver Medal to Strode & Co. (see 
above), for summer and winter stove. 

Instantanzous WaTER HearteErs.—Silver Medals to 
William Sugg & Co., Limited, for Therma Heater, and 
Strode & Co., named in order of merit. 

Gas Governors.—Silver Medal to James Stott & Co. 

GevzraL Awarps.—Diploma of Honour to George 
Glover & Co, for the general excellence of their Exhibits. 
Diploma of Honour to W. Parkinson & Co. for the general 
excellence of their exhibits. Silver Medal to Pintsch’s 
Patent Lighting Co., Limited, for their gas apparatus. 
Silver Medal to Thompson’s Smokeless Kiln and Seen Co. 
Limited, for their kiln, Silver Medal to the Portable Gas 
Apparatus Co. (F. W. Clark) for their apparatus for the 
manufacture of gas, Silver Medal for Fletcher’s appa- 
ratus for the application of gas to heating purposes 
(Exhibited by Deane & Co.) : 


The jurors were Captain Douglas Galton; 
Mr. Robert Harris, Mem. Inst. C.E., Engineer 
to Gas Light and Coke Company ; and Dr. W. 
J. Russell, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 











THE CRYS 





PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


Ws have only space to note briefly the con” 
tents of Mr. Wallis’s gallery, which oan this 
= for the annual Spring exhibition, and in 
. —s the very best painting is a cattle picture 
oy Yan Marcke (17), which is exceedingly fine 
ae way. But we look for something of higber 
med as the chief _picture in this gallery; 
i tler’s La Ruine d’une Famille” (102), 

te a pathetic work in feeling, is not of the 
e est order of execution. Heffner’s land- 
ie Seem to show that a certain degree of 

nerism, which his finest works have not 

n temo 18 increasing upon him; witness 
tn ang aly contrived parallel lines in the 
ee ‘ No. 25 (no title). Meissonnier is 

“pe n (19), not quite at his best. The 

s e other works are by Fromentin, 
tize eee tig Spring, and others. A life- 
va  oriorsaay by F. H. Kaulbach (136), has 
ether’ e se not carried out altogether in the 
sane ples of his work in the upstairs 





The Soe} ie . 
remarkable» of British Artists contains one 


painting, the nude study, b 
> on the title, “The Shell van), 
din’ rata ® girl lying on the sea-shore 
thing : ell to her ear. A more living and 
see. THe bcd of the kind one does not often 
the ‘bition, as a whole, is about up to 
. Among things above the 


are Mr. E. Ellie’a “ 
pow iss “In Fold” (12 
Srful landscape Mr. Cauty’s Gen 


“ Coming | 


Commission” (292). The catalogue is embel- 
lished with very nice illustrations, in some of 
which (No. 246, for instance) the design pro- 
duces a much more favourable effect when 
shown in black and white only. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 


In the course of a lecture on this subject by 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, delivered last week at 
a meeting of the “ Society for the Encourage- 
ment of tke Fine Arts,” the lecturer remarked 
that they are no new things, and affirmed that 
their prototype is still to be found in the great 
fairs of the East, which are wonderfully all- 
embracing, and quite international in their 
character. 

In referring to the Fine Art Exhibition of 
Munich, he praised with considerable emphasis 
the figure-work of Piloty and the landscapes of 
Heffner. In the International Exhibition of 
Black and White at Vienna, he found, on the 
whole, that the Americans were the most pic- 
turesque wood-engravers in the world, the 
French facile princeps in etching, and not to be 
excelled in engraving. At the same time he 
regarded the Madonna Sistina of Professor 
Mandel, and the School of Athens, by Professor 
Jacoby, as two of the greatest masterpieces in 
pure line which modern times have produced. 

Among the gentlemen who took part in the 
discussion were Messrs. Cave Thomas; Edmes- 
ton, president of the society; Collins Levey, 
C.M.G.; and the chairman, Mr. Storey. The 
lecture-room was decorated with a dozen en- 
gravings of the highest art quality from the 
Fine Art Society of Vienna, which is devoted 
entirely to the reproduction of famous works of 
art. A beautiful proof of Mandel’s Madonna 
hung on the walls. 








LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


THE sixth meeting of the session was held on 
Wednesday evening, March 26th, at the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt-street, the President, Mr. 
R. R. Bevis, junr., in the chair, when a paper 
was read by Mr. W. A. Carver, entitled 
“‘Estuaries.’’ The author, in opening his paper, 
dealt with the importance of the estuary in 
maintaining a channel of sufficient depth for 
ships ; the rise and fall of tide, with its velocities 
at the surface and at the bottom, giving various 
data as to the Mersey. He then alluded to the 
depth of the bar at Liverpool, showing how the 
variations were due to special causes in the 
Estuary, giving the quantity of solid matter 
held in suspension. He also described various 
alterations in the Dee, Tees, and Ribble. 








BRISTOL JUNIOR ARCHITECTS’ 
SOCIETY. 


THE opening meeting for the season of this Society 
was held on the 29th ult., the building chosen for 
a visit being the remains of the Bishop’s Palace, 
Bristol Cathedral. In response to the request of the 
Society, Mr. W. E. Hill (late hon. sec., and the 
author of the prize essay of the Society upon the 
Cathedral), acted as guide on Saturday. The history 
of the monastery and bishopric, so far as it con- 
cerned and affected the Palace, was very ably de- 
scribed by Mr. Hill. After listening to a full 
description of the beauties of the Abbot’s Gateway, 
the visitors were conducted through the existing 
portions of the old passages formerly communicating 
with ‘the Palace, and the interesting ruins of the 
palace itself were the subject of a very lucid 
description by the guide. After having pointed out 
the traces of the Norman building and the succeed- 
ing Perpendicular one, Mr. Hill drew the attention 
of the Society to the groined chamber, which he 
considered to have been a dungeon or place of con- 
finement, his opinion being based upon very explicit 
foundations. ‘This apartment was, no doubt, one of 
the earliest portions of the monastic buildings, being 
Early Norman in character, similar to the Abbot’s 
Gateway, containing two columns of slight dimen- 
sions, having cushion capitals, the base of the 
columns being hidden by the ground having been 
made up for some later necessities. The windows 
opening in this chamber were Perpendicular in cha- 
racter, and very probably inserted by Abbot New- 
land. The remains of the entrance to the Palace 
and also tothe chapel were described in detail. In 
concluding a very able and interesting paper, Mr. 


‘Hill hoped that the visit of their Society would tend 


to attract more attention to the ruins than they at 
present enjoyed ; very few of the public were aware 
of the very interesting remains still existirg. This 
was, perhaps, due tothe little encouragement given 
by the authorities of the cathedral to visitors. 
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RESTORATION AND ANTI-RESTORATION. 


WE have been asked to publish the following 
correspondence :— 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
No. 9, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C., 
February 12, 1884. 


To Henry Hucks Gibbs, esq., Aldenham House, 
Watford. 


Sir,—The Committee of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings having seen the 
announcement of your muniticent proposal to 
restore or complete the high screen at the back of 
the altar in St. Alban’s Cathedral, beg leave to 
present the following points for your consideration. 

Though the screen has suffered, like all such 
of our ancient churches, chietly by the destruction 
of the images, there is still so much remaining that 
it is strictly a Medizeval work. 

When we thivk of so many churches which had 
only a few years back equally good remains of 
Medieval art, which have since been, for all artistic 
and antiquarian uses, utterly lost, in the mistaken 
attempt to recover for them what was, in fact, 
irrecoverable, we cannot but think St. Alban’s 
Church is highly fortunate in possessing this beau- 
tiful original screen, and we cannot let the announce- 
ment of its intended restoration go by without 
offering you our experience of what so-called restora- 
tionis. We beg you will credit us in doing this 
with the same motives which led you to undertake 
the work. 

Restoration is commonly a two-fold destruction. 
There is, first, the positive material alteration of 
ancient surface which is cavsed by cleaning, 
retooling, and the general smartening up is always 
ene of the objects of restorers ; and there is the not 
less effectual destruction of Medizval aspect which 
is caused by the substitution for lost features modern 
productions, supposed to be Medieval. 

That ‘‘ restoration” does, in fact, destroy, and 
not restore, is now well understood ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the truth is only admitted with regard to 
works that are done, and is seldom allowed to pre- 
vent the beginning of new works of the same kind. 

We suppose that the contemplated restoration of 
the screen will be partly a cutting-out of broken 
members, and the substitution of new worked stone 
to make the design continuous, and partly, but 
mainly, the filling of the vacant niches with new 
sculpture in the style of the fifteenth century. As 
this last is by far the most important part of such a 
scheme, we will address ourselves chiefly to it, in 
the hope that you may be induced to reconsider 
your offer from this point of view,—that the hopeless- 
ness of any restoration worthy of the name may be 
for the whole established. 

The imitation of lost styles of art is practised in 
the belief that art is a mechanical trade, having 
certain rules and fashions which, once learned, will 
enable the practitioner to turn out works in this 
style or that according to order. 

There is another theory of art that makes it an 
unrestrainable expression of the active imagination 
and of the sympathy with natural beauty which are 
developed more or less, at various times, by the 
social condition of a'people. If this last view has 
any truth,—and we do not see how ancient art can 
be accounted for by any theory very different to 
that,—-the art of one time cannot be simulated by 
that of another. If art be not genuine, no attempt 
to replace it by scientific cunning will produce any- 
thing but a sham ; and nobody can suppose that the 
tribe of modern Medizval carvers is animated by 
the feelings, the social influence, and the unbroken 
tradition which surrounded and impelled the carvers 
of the fifteenth century. 

Mediceval carvers, moreover, were by all consent 
very skilful, and we know that their best men were 
occupied on church work, and on details now thought 
beneath the dignity of asculptor. We do not think 
any one believes that modern sculpture isa flourish- 
ingart. Noone takes any real interest in {it, and 
it quite deserves the neglect it receives. Still, such 
as it is, its best paid prefessors do not condescend 
to carve images for a screen, and only those who 
cannot obtain recognition as sculptors apply them- 
selves to the trade of ‘‘ Medieval carving.” It is, 
then, tothe skill of the lower members of a group 
of unimaginative and mechanical artists that you 
will have to look for the reproduction of a series of 
figures which no longer exist, but which, when per- 
fect, must have represented the best work of a still 
great and original school of architectural sculpture, 
—a school capable by its meanest members of doing 
infinitely better than any work it has been our lot 
tosee of modern times. It would be a great mis- 
fortune, always to be regretted, if another fine work 
of the Middle Ages were marred by the introduction 
of modern additions quite out of harmony with it 
in all essentials of good sculpture. 

That it will be so marred if the process called 
‘‘ restoration” be practised upon it is made sure by 
all the experience we have had of similar restora- 
tions elsewhere. ; ? 
We beg most earnestly you will give full weight 
to every consideration which leads you to hesitate 
before finally resolving on a work which, when done, 
cannot be recalled. 

We would not, however, wish to deprive St. 
Alban’s Church of the goodwill you have so largely 





shown by your offer, and we will ask leave to point 
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out that a church so large as that stands in need of 
constant supervision and repair. Money will always 
be needed, and it is possible, when the present 
enthusiasm for restoration is passed, it may be 
difficult to provide the funds for those necessary 
attentions which a building cannot, in fact, do with- 
out. A fund large enough to provide for the regular 
payment of one or two masons and a plumber ought 
to be attached to the building, to ensure the imme- 
diate repair of any defect, and to keep the building 
alwayssound and weathertight. 
I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 
THACKERAY TURNER, Secretary. 





Aldenham House, near Elstree, Herts. 
March 5th, 1884. 

Sir,—I have received your letter of the 12th ult., 
and find much in it with which I can agree, but 
much also which appears to me to be written with- 
out a perfect knowledge of the case in question. 

**Restoration,” so called, has no doubt been 
frequently synonymous, or nearly synonymous, 
with ‘‘ Destruction.” The ‘‘smartening up” of 
which you speak is detestable ; and all alteration of 
ancient surface is greatly to be deprecated. So far 
I agree with you. 

But I think your Society should take into account 
that. it is quite possible for others to feel quite as 
strongly on these points as its members do, and to 
have at least as great a reverence for antiquity and 
true art as they have, and yet to desire to repair 
the ravages of ignorance and superstitious folly, and 
to replace what mischievous hands have destroyed. 

You suggest the provision of a fund for the 
repair of the Abbey of St. Alban. Iam glad to say 
that such a fund is already (prospectively) provided. 
But what is repair? I fail to see where the line is to 
be drawn. 

If a wall may be repaired, why may not the 
windows that are in it? If the windows, why not 
their mouldings? If the mouldings, why not the 
enrichments of the mouldings, such as those in our 
Lady-chapel? And if these, why notalso a pinnacle 
or a canopy which may have been ruthlessly sawn or 
broken off, and for which we have the exact models 
before us ? 

That is what I am doing at St. Alban’s. Nothing 
that is old will be made to look new; nothing that 
is new will be ‘‘ supposed to be Medieval.” Theold 
portion of the screen will show its age, and the new 
will show its newness ; and though I have no fear 
but that it will be as good as that which it replaces, 
I do not expect that any but the ignorant or heed- 
less will imagine that both portions are of the same 


e. 
The remainder of your letter is directed to dissuade 
me from filling the niches with ‘‘ new sculpture in 


the style of the fifteenth century. . . 
of lost styles of art.” 

Your Society seems to me to be in error, first in 
assuming that in such works there is universally an 
intention of imitating or copying something ; and, 
secondly, in assuming that this present age neither 
has produced nor can produce any one who possesses 
those qualities which, as you rightly imply, are 
necessary to the conception and execution of such 
sculpture, viz., ‘‘active imagination and sympathy 
with natural beauty,” and (you might have added) 
with the religious aspect of the work. 

The screen I do propose to restore, for my intention 
is that the existing models should be precisely 
followed by carvers as able as those who carved 
those still-existing parts which serve as models ; but 
I have no thought of ‘‘ restoring” the statues. Itis 
impossible to do so, for 1 do not know what they 
were. ‘Those I shall place there musi not, indeed, 
be incongruous with the fifteenth-century work in 
which they will stand; but I see no reason to 
apprehend that they will be copied or imitated from 
any other work, still less that they will be as you 
without any warrant assume, ‘“‘out of harmony 
with the screen in all the essentials of good 
sculpture.” 

I have appointed a man to the work who, as I 
believe, is informed by the same spirit as that which 
actuated his predecessors in the art. He, to use 
your own words, ‘‘occupies himself in details 
thought by many sculptors to be below their 
dignity,” and in no way deserves to be ranked as 
you, no doubt in ignorance, rank him, with ‘the 
aerngueare mechanical artists” to whom you 
refer. 

The figures which he will place in the niches may 
be better,—or worse,—than those which formerly 
occupied them,—we have no means of comparison ; 
but they will be certainly original, and, I have no 
doubt, worthy of their place, They will serve to 
correct the “experience” of which you speak, and 
which, however justly it may have judged as to 
some of the works which have come under your 
observation, would have been, so I venture to think, 
corrected already if your Society had brought less 
Fran and more accuracy of observation to its 


- in imitation 


I take for granted that you wish the views of your 
Society to be publicly known, and, as I have no 
objection to allowing a like publicity to mine, I 
propose to send this correspondence to the papers. 

I am, yours faithfully, 


Henry H. Gipss. 
To the Secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
No. 9, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Re the High Screen, St. Alban’s Abbey. 
To Henry H. Gibbs, esq. 


S1r,—The restoration of the screen at St. Alban’s 
is of so much public interestthat we heartily concur 
in your proposal to publish what we have written, 
but as yourreply puts to us several questions which 
ought not to remain unanswered, we will beg you to 
print this letter at the same time. 

You ask what is the repair we sanction, and 
where the line ‘may be drawn between the repair of 
a cracked wall or a weak foundation, and the 
renewal of every broken crocket or displaced 
statue. 

Certainly, in the way you put the question, there 
is nothing to stop the triumpbal march of the 
restorer, once admitted to a building for the repair 
of a buttress or a roof, until he has scraped the 
last stone, re-carved the last inch of moulding, and 
corrected everything tnat to his mind is either 
inconsistent or imperfect. 

The Society for Protecting Ancient Buildings is 
not so foolish as to admit of a principle which leads 
to this. The repair it asks for is, firstly, of the pre- 
servative kind, which prolongs the life of a building 
by stopping the inlets of decay: not by constantly 
renewing this part and that, but by keeping all parts 
in sound and healthy condition. When serious 
defects have to be dealt with, then it considers how 
they may be remedied with least loss of ancient 
work, 

It has no pleasure in patching and renewing, and 
when such severe remedies are beyond denial, it 
wonld always do the least possible, and that in the 
most direct and unpretending fashion, even if in so 
preserving the old it might offend modern notions of 
perfection and beauty. 

Between the Society andthe restorers thereis, then, 
this wide distinction,—that we would never substi- 
tute a new stone for an old, unless the safety of a 
building required it, and every such change would 
be made with the deepest regret. 

This difference of temper between us, instead of 
leading to ali that you think is implied in the word 
‘repair,’ would be a constant check to the rash and 
ignorant zeal which pulls down first, and then con- 
siders what is to be done. Moreover, it allows of 
no repair which is not structural and essential to the 
preservation of the building. 

The replacing of ornaments which ‘“‘ mischievous 
hands have destroyed” cannot be justified by 
reasons which make repair of the fabric a duty. 

Such replacements (if, indeed, it were wise or 
possible to make them) would be prompted by 
reasons which, without any offence, we should call 
sentimental. On this{ground there is room for wide 
diversity, and on one side we cannot but think great 
weight is due to the feeling that the history of a 
building like St. Alban’s is sacred, even though in 
some respects it may be painful. 

The spectacle of what ‘‘ignorance and super- 
stitious folly ” have done, and may do, is not without 
significance even in a church, and the lesson it 
teaches has always to be learned. This, however, 
we must not do more than hint at ; we may say more 
boldly of the restoration of the defaced tabernacle 
work, that our previous remark is not touched by 
your reply. The restoration of that must be the 
destruction of the remains that now exist, and when 
they are gone there will be no evidence to the next 
generation that your “restoration” is really a copy 
of the ancient design, and is not,—like that of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, for instance,—a modern re- 
arrangement. 

Of your ability to restore either the tabernacle 
work or the statues, we have still the opinion 
which has been formed by many years’ intimate 
acquaintance of the best that has been done in both 
kinds, You may, perhaps, have found an unknown 
carver ‘‘informed with the same spirit as his pre- 
decessors” of the fifteenth century,—endowed, that 
is, with the fruitfulness and knowledge a wise asso- 
ciation for mutual help gave them in the application 
of natural principles to the development of a con- 
sistent and beautiful architecture; he may be heir 
to this spirit, and amidst all the deadening infiu- 
ences of an unsympathetic time of isolated work 
and competitive prices, may have cultivated the 
precious seed of Medizval art, to burst once more 
into bloom over this ancient screen; but we think 
all the conditions for such development are wanting 
in the nineteenth century. Wedo not see it in the 
statues which disgrace the west front of Salisbury, 
nor in the sculpture now going on at Westminster. 
We deny the possibility of it so long as workmen are 
not artists, and masters little better than trades- 
men. 

Permit us to add that we deeply regret the 
determination your letter conveys. 

I remain, sir, yours faithfully, 
THACKERAY TURNER, Secretary. 





St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 
March 13th, 1884. 

Srr,—I have received your letter, without date, 
but which I suppose was written yesterday. 

I have only to observe that my plea for true 
restoration does not, as you suppose, justify 
‘‘scraping the Jast stone or recarving the last inch 
of moulding.” Recarving and scraping are not only 





objectionable, but are nowadays justified by nobody ; 
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screen itself. The restoration of the taheraale 
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One word on behalf of the workmen, on whom yo 
rashly pronounce so universal a condemnation. I 
have known working carvers who are true artist 
and very many who are as competent as those of 
their class in any other age, to execute such works 
as those under discussion. 

Your Society believes that there do not exist 
architects capable of directing or workmen capable 
of executing such works. I must take leave to 
think that the opinion of the great majority of 
educated men is against you. 

ours faithfully, 
Henry H. Grpps, 
To the Secretary of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
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GIBBS & FLEW (LIMITED). 


THE profitable character of building opera- 
tions, when conducted on sound principles, is 
illustrated in the experience of this company. 
Established as a private business in the year 
1876, it was converted in 1882 into a public 
company with a capital of 100,0001., and last 
year the capital was increased by private sub- 
scription to 250,000/. The report and accounts 
for the year 1883 were submitted and adopted 
at a meeting held on the 27th ultimo. They 
showed a net profit of 47,3651. 7s. 6d., and a 
dividend was declared at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum, which, with the interim divi- 
dend at the same rate paid in July last, will 
absorb a sum of 18,176l., leaving a balance of 
29,1891. A sum of 25,0001. has been placed to 
the reserve fund, and the remaining 4,189. 
carried forward. 

The following extract from the report may be 
interesting to our readers as showing that under 
proper management the realisation of profit 
from building speculation is compatible with 
good work, even in the smaller class of tene- 
ments which are too often the special field of 
operations of the jerry-builder :— 

‘“‘Shortly after the constitution of the present 
Board there seemed indications of over-building not 
only in the neighbourhood of the eompany’s estates, 
but throughout the metropolitan ares, and the 
directors considered it prudent to curtail their 
building operations ; but as the demand for the 
company’s houses has of late been largely in excess 
of the rate of production, the directors _ since 
the beginning of the present year, increased their 
operations to meet the demand, and there have been 
indications of considerable improvement not only in 
the increased rentals of the company’s houses, but 
also in sales. ape 

The directors have felt the desirability of building 
the company’s houses in the most approved manner 
both as regards solid workmanship and high finish, 
a policy which, though not giving so large an amount 
of immediate profit, must obviously result in ulti- 
mate advantage to the shareholders. 

The sales of houses, ground-rents, and land during 
the year amounted to 69,477/. ; 214 of the company 8 
houses were let through their offices, at an a, 
rental of 10,741/. 18s., in addition to which there 
were let, also through the company’s offices, on com- 
mission, 245 houses upon the various estates belong: 
ing to the company. 3 

diinaentiog the general complaints of the 
difficulty of letting houses, the demand for those on 
the company’s estates is steadily increasing, os 
applications are being continually received from 
most desirable class of tenants. During the Ncw 
1882 the number of lettings was 366, and in 1883 ae 
number was 459, and during the ten weeks from : 
Ist of January to the 10th of March of the presen 
year, there have been let 131 houses, & core 
which, it is believed, is unprecedented in the his = 
of any building firm in England. If the lettings 2 
continued at this rate during the present arg 
which there is every prospect, the ap og he 7 
company will be increased upwards of 20,000:. 


The explanation of the large profits realien 
from building operations carried on the sp 
indicated in the foregoing extract 18 a 
furnished by the following statement taken = 
the prospectus circulated with the last 188 


shares :— 
‘S1st. Messrs. Gibbs & Flew have purchased to 
own freehold estates, and possessing all the Lo 
ances and organisation for developing the — 
have not only made the builder's profite 9p or 
houses, but also the profits on the land an L poor’ 
rents, which are generally the great source 
and usually realised by the Freeholder. _— 
2nd. The estates have been judicious’y 
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a built, and adapted to the requirements of the 
a S egheod in consequence of which there has 
00 a continuously-increasing demand for them. 
eth Messrs. Gibbs & Flew owned their own 
prickfields, extensive steam saw-mills, joinery, 
stone, and marble works. 

It is by such concentration of work and of 
material resources that it is possible to make 

rofits on a system which shall be equally just 
and satisfactory to the shareholders and the 


public. 
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ORIENTAL SCULPTURE 


Sin,—May I be permitted, on my own behalf 
and on the behalf, I am sure, of many other 
readers of the Builder, to thank you for the 
full and excellent reports of the series of lectures 
at the Royal Academy on the above subject ? It 
is, indeed, a great thing to at last find the 
gubject,—so lavishly illustrated by our national 
collections, but hitherto only known and studied 
by a small body of specialists,—receiving such 
full and able treatment at the hands of the 
recent lecturers before the Royal Academy. 
There are one or two points in Mr. Poynter’s 
admirable lecture on which you will, perhaps, 
kindly allow me to add a few words, not by way 
of criticism, but in order to elucidate matters 
which only a knowledge of the cuneiform 
inscriptions make clear. 

It is with great pleasure that I find Mr. 
Poynter endorsing the ideas which have been 
already expressed in your columns as to the 
marked difference between the art of ancient 
Chaldea and that of Assyria in the treatment 
of the human form, and his apt simile drawn 
from the contrast between Nubians and Arabs 
, ~ = ae be be gee gm ss few 
statues which we have, bo rom Assyria 
and Chaldea, such as the figures of Nebo 
from Nimroud, the statue of Assurnazirpal, 
only but one degree removed od (t a ahitiea): 
a figure of Istar from Nimroud (unexhibited), 
and the early examples from South Chaldea, 
are all hideously void of all elements of 
beauty, nobility of form, or anatomical cor- 
rectness. The reason for this, or, at least, 
one reason, is very clearly brought out by the 
study of certain "iesselintlis Ph the British 
7s — to the dedication of statues 
of the gods. 

In the inscription of King Agikakrimi, who 
reigned in the fourteenth century B.C., the king 
states that he brought back the statues of Mero- 
dach and Ziratpanit which had been carried 
away, and that he dedicated to them, for festal 
attire, “blue robes, striped robes, variegated 
robes, and horned crowns of gold.” So also in 
the tablet relating to the dedication of a statue 
of the Sun-god in the temple at Sippara by 
Nabuabaliddina, about B.C. 1000, do we find 
mention ef a complete set of festal robes for 
the statues of the Sun-god and his consort. 
That it was the custom to clothe the statues of 
the gods and goddesses at a very remote period 
-E ithe by the rubric attached to the cele- 

cr tablet describing the descent of the 
_ Istar into Hades,” where the robing 
of eho adg Istar and Tammuz Adonis are 

escribed. 
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Asiatic goddess or a queen at Eyuk in Phrygia,* | 
and on cylinder seals which have been found in 
North Syria, and which were, no doubt, of 
Hittite origin. 
Though this form does not appear to have 
been adopted in Assyria after the time of the 
Middle Empire, it was retained in Babylonia, as 
is shown by some statues found at Borsippa and 
Aboo Hubba by Mr. Rassam, which date from 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and which are pro- 
bably contemporary with the figures from the 
sacred way at Branchidee. 
In one great branch of art, namely, that of 
symbolism, the artists of Chaldea exercised 
great influence on the Greeks and their Pheeni- 
cian instructors. On memorial stones from 
Aboo Hubba, now exhibited in the British 
Museum, we meet with the winged Pegasus, 
the scorpion Sagittarius, the serpent-limbed 
figures, like those in the Gigantomachia from 
Pergamos, the two-headed Cerberus, and 
Gryphons of many forms, while Heabani, the 
Satyr companion of Gisdhubar, becanie the type 
of Pan and his fellows. 
There are some Other points on which I would 
like to trespass upon your space, but I will not 
now deal with them. I would, however, men- 
tion that the handbook for the Nimroud gallery 
of the British Museum is in preparation, and 
others will follow, thus meeting the wishes of 
your correspondent of a few weeks ago. I 
intend after Easter to commence a series of 
lectures on Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities 
in the galleries of the British Museum, to be 
illustrated by the monuments there exhibited, 
and I shall be glad to hear from any who may 
wish to join these classes. 

W. St. C. Boscawen. 
*,* Letters on this subject may be addressed 
to Mr. Boscawen, to Box 99, Office of the 
Builder. 








“A WOULD-BE ACADEMY STUDENT’S 
DIFFICULTIES.” 


Sir,—Will you permit me space to thank Mr. 
Spiers for his valuable answer to my inquiry; to 
apologise to him if my view of his reception bea 
mistaken one ; and to respectfully assure him that 
his surmise concerning the Travellers’ Club House 
is incorrect ? IMPROBATUS. 








OLD MORTAR. 


Str,—Would some correspondent of practical 
experience oblige by saying whether new mortar 
would be improved, or otherwise, by mixing old 
mortar ground up with fresh, in the proportion of 
1 of old mortar to 3 of fresh lime and sand. 

DUBIOU 8S. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Home for Incurables, Carlisle.-—The design of 
Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, of Carlisle and Working- 
ton, has been selected in a recent competition 
for the New Home for Incurables about to be 
erected in Carlisle. 

Leicester Corporation Estate.—At a meeting 
of the Leicester Town Council on the 25th ult., 
the Estate Committee reported that, as autho- 
rised by the Council, they had advertised for 
competitive designs for the utilisation of build- 
ing site on the south side of the new entrance 
to the Market-place, and 32 designs had been 
sent in. The selection of the designs had been 
in the first instance, as required by the instruc- 
tions to architects competing, entrusted to a 
sub-committee specially appointed for the pur- 
pose, and who had reported to the Estate 
Committee thereon, after very full consideration 
of the designs with the borough surveyor (Mr. 
Gordon). The committee, having considered 
the report of the sub-committee, made selection 
of two sets of designs, namely, Nos. 23 and 26, 
which they now submitted to the Council for 
final decision.— Ald. Stretton moved the adop- 
tion of the report. He was sure the Council 
would agree with him that they were deeply 
indebted to the 32 gentlemen who had sent 
competitive designs for the building which they 
proposed to erect on the triangular piece of land 
in Horsefair-street. Each of the plans had 
received the very careful consideration of the 
sub-committee to which they were entrusted, 
and the plans were voted upon separately ; and 
the result was arrived at without bias or 
favour. He had not the slightest idea of 
the name of any competitor.—Alderman Win- 
terton having seconded the motion, Coun- 








* Perrot et Guillaume, ‘‘ Voyage en Galatie,” &c., pl, 66. 








cillor Millican (an architect) said he should 
like to ask by whose instructions the designs 
were marked “ first’”’ and “ second,” because he 
thought that the Estate Committee had only to 
make selections to submit to the Council.—Alder- 
man Stretton said it was for the Council to 
make the final selection. Nos. 1 and 2 were put. 
upon the plans by the order of the sub-committee 
specially appointed to report upon those designs. 
It now rested with the Council whether they 
would accept the report of the sub-committee.— 
Councillor Millican begged to move an amend- 
ment. He did not think it fair that the com- 
mittee should have placed “ first’’ and “‘second” 
upon the plans. He held a decided opinion him- 
self as to the excellence of No. 26 over No. 23. 
The economy of the land was a most important 
consideration, and he maintained that the eleva- 
tion of No. 26 was of far more sterling merit than 
that of No. 23, and he begged to move that No. 26 
be awarded first place, and No. 23 second place. 
—Councillor Oliver seconded.— The amend- 
ment was rejected by 43 votes against 6 for it. 
The envelopes containing the names of the two 
successful competitors were then opened, and it 
was found that the first premium (251.) had 
been gained by Mr. Thomas E. Lydiatt James, 
High-street, Clapham, London; and the second 
premium (15/.) by Mr. W. Ordish, Bank-build- 
ings, Leicester. 








ARCH ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzolo- 
gical Society having decided to visit Evesham 
during the coming summer, a preliminary 
meeting was held in the town-hall, Evesham, 
on the 24th ult., to form a local committee to 
arrange for their reception. Messrs. Herbert 
New and R. Fisher Tomes were appointed local 
secretaries, and a committee was elected. 

Messrs. J. W. Trew & Sons, of Broad-street, 
Bristol, write to a Bristol paper to say that in 
taking down an old wall at 1, Stephen-street, in 
that city, some pieces of the mullion of a church 
window were found built into the wall. It is 
supposed they were removed from an old 
church formerly standing at the bottom of 
Small-street. 

While excavating the other day for the 
foundations of an addition to the premises of 
Messrs. Baker & Sons, Redcliff-backs, the 
workmen of Messrs. Brock & Bruce, contrac- 
tors, at about 25 ft. below the surface came 
upon some stonework, which bore the appear- 
ance (says the Bristol Times) of being the walls 
of an ancient dock. The enclosed space would 
about contain an 80-ton barge, and the masonry 
was of Brandon-hill stone, and put together 
without any mortar. What, perhaps, was of 
more interest still, in the earth at the bottom 
the workmen came upon an old coin, con- 
siderably encrusted with verdigris, and which 
for some time puzzled local antiquaries. The 
inscription has been deciphered by Colonel 
Bramble, who finds the coin to be one of the 
Roman Emperor Valerian, who reigned from 
A.D. 253 to 263. On the obverse is a radiated 
bearded head, looking to the right; and the 
inscription is ‘“ VALERIANUS—P.F.—AUG.” On 
the reverse is a figure with short cloak over 
left shoulder, and a rayed or spiked crown, the 
right hand with long fingers extended, and the 
left hand holding a carved club, with narrow 
line behind; what can be deciphered of the 
inscription being “ oRIENS AUG. G.’ The coin is 
of silver, strongly alloyed with copper, and it is 
said to be quite unique in this part of the 
country. 








CASE UNDER THE 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 
HUNT V. MONK. 


THIS was a case under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, and was tried in the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice on the 29th ult., before 
the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Watkin- 
Williams. It arose at pep the defendant 
being a contractor there employed to take down 
some buildings, which he was doing in the usual] way, 
the plaintiff being in his employment and en 
on the work. He was filling his barrow with the 
rubbish he was removing, when a part of the wall 
being pulled down by other men engaged in the 
work fell upon him and injured him. He sued in the 
County Court, and there was no evidence that the 
process being used was wrong, or that any part of 
the plant, &c., was in an unfit state; but the plaintiff 
gave it as his opinion that a ‘‘ derrick ” ought to have 
been used, though he admitted that he had never 





known it used in such work. It was objected that 
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there was no evidence of any negligence to make the 
defendant liable, but the judge overruled the 
objection, and the plaintiff had a verdict for 57/. 
The defendant now appealed from that verdict. 

The Court were clear that there was no evidence 
of any negligence to make the defendant liable, and 
so set aside the verdict. 








MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, Apri. 5, 
Building Exhibition, Agricultural Hall. (Last Day.) 
10 to 10. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to the Hampstead Con- 
gregational Church (Mr. A. Waterhouse, A.K.A., archi- 
tect). 3p.m, 

Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors.—Mr. Rees on 
**The Public Health Act, 1875, from a Rural Inspector’s 
Point of View.” 6 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Captain Abney, R.E, F.R.8., on 
** Photographic Action considered as the Work of Radia- 
tion.”” (VI.) 3p.m, 

Monpay, Aprit 7, 


Society of Bapnere~2 tain W. B. Barker, on “‘ An 
International System of ledias Course Signalling.’’ 
7°30 p.m. 

Victoria Institute.—Mr. J, Hassell on ‘‘ Evolution by 
Natural Selection.’’ 8 p.m, 


TuxEspay, APRIL 8. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Discussion on Mr. W. 
Foster’s paper on ‘‘The Composition and Destructive 
Distillation of Coa).”’ 8 p.m. 








Miscellanen. 


Gray’s-Inn Library.— Owing to the prerent 
library accommodation at Gray’sInn being 
quite inadequate to receive the annual incre- 
ment of books, the Benchers have decided to use 
a piece of land adjoining their present buildings. 
and fronting the Gray’s Inn-road, by erecting 
thereon a new library with other offices, thus 
providing an additional space designed to con- 
tain some 11,000 volumes. The initial step in 
connexion with this enterprise was taken on the 
29th ult., when the treasurer of the Inn, Mr. 
Arthur Collins, Q.C., laid the first stone of the 
new building, and it is intended that the work 
shall be completed by the end of the long vaca- 
tion. In the new building there will be an 
entrance -hall, vestibule, and staircase ap- 
proached from South-square, and forming a 
connecting block joining the present steward’s 
offices and the existing libraries with the new 
portion fronting the Gray’sInn-road. The 
larger block contains, on the ground-floor, a 
suite of rooms to be let as chambers, and in the 
basement a series of strong rooms. The two 
principal fagades, north and east, are to be con- 
structed in red brick, with Portland stone bands, 
cornices, and strings. Five tall windows look- 
ing into the Gray’s Inn-road will light the 
library, with a large projecting window at the 
north end. The portion of the new building 
fronting South-square will be constructed with 
Portland stone to harmonise with the present 
library, to which it may be regarded in the light 
of an addition. The works will be carried out 
by Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, at a cost 
of over 7,000l. from the designs of Messrs. 
Isaacs & Florence, of Verulam-buildings, Gray’s 
Inn,—Mr. L. H. Isaacs being the surveyor to 
the Society of Gray’s Inn. 

The New Constitutional Club Buildings. 
Workmen are at present engaged in excavating 
the foundations of buildings for the Constitu- 
tional Club, which are about to be erected in 
Northumberland-avenue, immediately adjoining 
the Grand Hotel. It will be the largest build- 
ing of its kind in the metropolis, the main 
frontage being upwards of 200 ft. in length, 
and the extreme depth of the building to North- 
amberland-street more than 120 ft. It will 
have a bold and handsome elevation to the 
Avenue, and will be faced with Portland stone, 
which is one of the requirements of the Board 
of Works in respect of all the buildings erected 
in thisthoroughfare. It will be carried toa height 
of about 80 ft., and contain, it is stated, seven 
floors, and about 700 reception and other rooms, 
in addition to a grand hall for public meetings 
of the members of the club and the Con- 
servative party generally. Messrs. Lucas Bros. 
are the contractors for the preliminary work 
now in progress, and Mr. R. W. Edis, of Fitzroy- 
square, is the architect.—Morning Post. 

A Grand Pier for Weston-super-Mare.— 
The Weston-super-Mare Grand Pier Bill has 
passed the Committee in the House of Lords. 
This Bill is promoted by a company which has 
been formed for the purpose of erecting a grand 
pier at Weston-super-Mare, so as to enable 
steamers to call there at any state of the tide. 
it will be 2,200 yards long, and, when com- 
pleted, will be the longest pier in England. 


“The Usual Thing” (?) in Speculative 
Building.—The Liverpool Post of Monday last 
rep rts the proceedings in connexion with the 
public examination in bankruptcy of Edwin 
‘Thomas Rawson, builder, New Brighton, which 
took place on Saturday, at the Birkenhead 
County Court, before Mr. Registrar Williams. 
The statement of affairs issued by the bankrupt 
shows the total liabilities to be 36,6521. 10s. 2d., 
of which, however, 31,360/. 3s. 2d. is returned 
as owing to fully-secured creditors. The bank- 
rupt attributes his failure to the non-letiing of 
property. In reply to questions put by the 
official receiver, the bankrupt stated that he 
commenced business as a builder at New 
Brighton in 1877, and had since been carrying 
on business there. His capita] when he com- 
menced was 1,4001,—700l. in cash, and 7001. in 
three houses which he was building. During 
the seven years he had been in business his 
building transactions had amounted to over 
61,000/., 38,5101. 3s. 2d. of which consisted of 
property now in the hands of secured creditors. 
He considered 1,4001. a fair amount of capital 
for the magnitude of the transactions, and that 
any man who possessed that sum might safely 
plunge into transactions amounting to 61,0001. 
The following are some of the subsequent 
questions put by the official receiver and the 
bankrupt’s answers thereto :—Is it safe to do 
so? It is not exactly safe, because neighbour- 
hoods may change. Do you consider it prudent 
that a man with 1,400/. should carry on transac- 
tions to the extent of 61,0001.? Itis speculating 
in building. Is that the usual amount of capital 
in such speculations? ‘The usual thing is to 
have no capital at all. Then you are alittle 
above the average; would you trust a man 
with any credit whom you knew to have only 
1,4001., and whom you knew to be involved to 
the extent of 61,000/. in buildings? Yes; I 
think that would be a fair margin of capital. 

The Parkes Museum.— At the last meeting 
of the managing committee of the National 
Smoke Abatement Institution, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, bart., presiding, it was resolved to 
conclude an arrangement with the Parkes 
Museum for space to be provided in the 
Museum for a collection of heating, cooking, 
and smoke abating apparatus of various kinds, 
and intended for either domestic or industrial 
purposes. Ventilating apparatus combined with 
heating apparatus or otherwise, as well as fuel 
and gas burners, will be included in the collec- 
tion. The heating apparatus will be selected 
with the special view of showing typical kinds 
of apparatus and illustrating systems of econo- 
mising fuel and abating smoke. No charge will 
be made to the persons whose articles are exhi- 
bited. Thepublic are admitted to this Museum 
free during a portion of every day. The library 
of the Museum, to which the public are admitted 
by a member’s order, contains the illustrated 
and descriptive report of the tests of grates, 
stoves, and furnaces, made by the Smoke Abate- 
ment Committee, as well as a large and valuable 
collection of medical and sanitary reports, and 
other works of reference. Persons having speci- 
mens of apparatus, diagrams, model, statistical 
matter, or other articles suited to the collection, 
or new inventions which they desire to bring to 
the notice of the council, are requested to com- 
municate with Mr. E. White Wallis, secretary 
to the National Smoke Abatement Institution, 
at the offices of the Institution, which are now 
to be removed to the Parkes Museum, 74a, 
Margaret-street, Regent-street, W. 

The Smoke Nuisance Acts.—A return of 
fines inflicted in the metropolis, under the Smoke 
Nuisance Acts, from 1877 to 1881, has been 
issued, together with a letter addressed to the 
Home Secretary from the Council of the National 
Smoke Abatement Institution, complaining that 
the powers of the Acts are not enforced. The 
figures show that 607 prosecutions were com- 
menced for improper construction, and 600 con- 
victions followed; and there were 451 prosecu- 
tions for the negligent use of chimneys, and 436 
convictions. Of these,in 776 cases, fines below 
the legal minimum of 40s. were inflicted ; in 
167 cases a fine of 40s. was inflicted; and in 
193 cases fines above 40s. were imposed.— 
Morning Advertiser. 

Strike of Stonemasons at Preston.— 
Fifty stonemasons in the employ of Messrs. 
Cooper & Sallis at the building of the Free 
Library and Museum are on strike against a 
reduction of their wages from 8d. to 8d. per 
hour. The contractors have advertised for men 
on their terms, and the men on strike have 
warned their fellows not to come to Preston. 











——. 

The Sanday Society.—The nin 
meeting of the omenes the Me — 
was held at 9, Conduit-street, on Monday night 
Professor W. H. Corfield, M.D., inthe chair a 
annual report, which was read by Mr. Mark H 
Judge, honorary secretary, set forth the work 
of the society during the past year. It referred 
at considerable length to the action taken in the 
House of Lords, and pointed out that the poli 
embodied in the resolution proposed thig year 
by Lord Thurlow at the request of the National 
Sunday League differed from that advocated b 
Lord Dunraven and other representatives of the 
Sunday Society in both Houses of Parliament, 
inasmuch as “‘ the Sunday Socety had never seen 
its way either to ask for the opening of these 
institutions for a special class only, instead of 
for the whole community, or to seek to supersede 
the authority of the Trustees of the British 
Museum and those responsible for the manage- 
ment of other national museums and galleries 
under the jurisdiction of the President ip 
Council, so far as the opening or closing of them 
on Sundays is concerned.” Statistics ef the 
Society’s Sunday Art Exhibition were given. 
The report was adopted, and, on the proposal 
of Mr. Mark H. Judge, seconded by Mr. Charles 
H. Stanton, the Duke of Westminster was 
elected President of the Society. 

Bridge Construction.—The seventh of a 
course of lectures on “General Engineering 
Construction,” by Mr. J. W. Wilson, jun., vice- 
principal of the Crystal Palace School of Prac- 
tical Engineering, was delivered on the evening 
of March 27th, in the reading-room of the 
Society of Engineers, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, Mr. A. T. Walmisley, member of the 
council, in the chair. The lecturer, in intro- 
ducing his subject, pointed out into how many 
different parts it was capable of subdivision. 
Hethen spoke of the various materials in use 
for bridge ccnstruction, and went on to consider 
more particularly brick and stone bridgework; 
and, in connexion therewith, the nature of piers, 
abutments, and wing-walls, with their founda- 
tions; arrangements for roadway, centreing, 
&c. After this he spoke of the employ- 
ment in arch form of cast and wrought iron 
work, and then proceeded to the consideration 
of girder bridge work of different kinds, show- 
ing the arrangement of plate, warren, lattice, 
and other types of construction. Proceeding 
to the details of girder-work, with cross girders, 
road bearers, suspension links, compression and 
tension bars, roller-plates and other accessories, 
the lecturer pointed out the improvements 
effected in modern work, both as regards design 
and manufacture. 

The Achilles Statue.—In the House of 
Commons on Monday evening, Mr. J. W. 
Lowther asked the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he had taken any, and what, steps, 
since March 29, 1883, to arrest the decay, by 
corrosion, of the Achilles statue in Hyde-park, 
and, if not, whether he would explain the cause 
of the delay?—Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in reply, 
gaid: I have had the Achilles statue carefully 
examined, and find that its defective state . 
due to the imperfect amalgamation of the meta 
in the original casting, which has led to serious 
corrosion. Before dealing with the = 
which may involve a very expensive pages 
repair, it is thought better to wait and see 
far the flaws in the metal extend. At presen 
there is no immediate danger to the statue. ‘ 

International Health ake 
somewhat novel feature in connexion “rs a 
Exhibition this year will be the establis —_ 
of a library and reading-room, a home nly 
the Executive Council have assigned in & es 
double room in the Albert Hall, overlooking cam 
conservatory. Steps have been taken to a 
a representative collection of works 7 
statistics, of reports and regulations _ 
to public health; of regulations wit Bossi 
ence to injurious trades and of works t re 4 
and of reports, statistics, and other wo ee 
the science of education. Foreign powers thi 
been invited to lend their co-operation 1» 
effort to create an international library. sae 

Autumn Exhibition of Archite ibe 
Drawings, Liverpool.—The wg Ache 
Walker Art Gallery, instructed by ; 
Committee of the Corporation of pee 4 
informed the Council of the R.LB.A. pest 
the ensuing Autumn Exhibition, 0 ~Y gallery, 
the extensions recently made in ead ramp 
architectural drawings will be exhibi a 
of the rooms. Further information W 





the 
given on application to the Curator of 
| Walker Art Gallery, at Liverpool. 
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——— 
Technical College — The first 
-_— lo of oe Sere, and ag > yi 
to the Bradford Technical Co ege re ~ on 
the 28th ult. under the presidency o io enry 
Mitchell. After referring to the satisfactory 
ture of the reports from the various depart- 
coi of the College, _ eagnnnge = the 
f the students was most gratifying. 
Petnew that many of them were already occu- 
ing responsible positions in connexion with 
ane of the most prominent manufacturing and 
other industries hen — and = _ a 
‘monies from their employers as to the value 
mene these ee <) sg enabled 
. He believed it wou e necessary 
ee ws undertook positions in connexion 
with the trade of the town, either as managers 
or principals, to go through a course of training 
in that College. The number of students was 
now over 800, and it was estimated that the 
fees in the different departments during the 
present year will amount to 1,718l. 15s., Govern- 
ment grants to 9801., Clothworkers’ Company’s 
grant, 5001.; letting of the oe * a —— 
from the spec al subscriptions, besides ordinary 
criptions, the total of which was not yet 
nom The expenses were large, being about 
4,1001. ayear, according to the present estimate ; 
but if extra subscriptions to the amount of 
1,0001. were obtained the council would be able 

to meet them. 

The Royal Society of Artists, Birming- 
ham.—The private view of the Spring Exhibi- 
tion of this Society took place on Thursday, the 
$rd inst., and the exhibition was ae the 

ublic on the 4th. The committee having 
decided to give additional space to oil paintings 
at the spring exhibitions, the walls of a ee 
Room are this year covered by a collection o 
works in that pein Fa the new gallery and 
some of the other rooms being devoted to water- 
colour drawings, whilst one 140m is given up to 
the exhibition of etchings and works in black 
and white. 

Dairy Farm Buildings.—The ninth annual 
Dairy Show is announced to take place in 
October next. One of the sections will be 
devoted te models, plans, and drawings of dairy- 
farms, homesteads, silos, piggeries, poultry 
houses, &c. Competitors will be required to 
deliver their designs at the offices of the Dairy 
Farmers’ Association, 191, Fleet-street, London, 
E.C., not later than September 10th. Special 
conditions with reference to this section will be 
ap and will be obtainable upon application 
Othe secretary. 

Acton gg 9g pant C. N. Lailey, sur- 
veyor to the Acton Local Board of Health, 
writes to say that the statement in an article 
on the above subject (pp. 403-4, ante) 
that “the local surveyor, under the guidance 
of Mr. Bailey Denton, was instructed to pre- 
ae . agp ma scheme,” is incorrect, 

at ihe scheme was ;repared by himself 
— es Denton was catled ™ 4 

nburgh Architectural Association.— 
1 meeting of the association was to be held in 
: : Professional Hall, 20, George-street, on 
‘Aursday evening, April 3rd, at half-past eight 
O'clock. A paper, by Mr. W. Scott Morton, on 

Colour,” was announced as the principal 
business for the evening. 

a: and Middlesex Archeological 
Duke Be consequence of the death of the 
wociety, which n™’, the te ssige of this 
up announced for m. on 
ne the 3rd of this month, is siieaae’ 
same hour on Thursday, the 24th. 
hone Gold Medal.—tThe recommen- 
of rein r e Royal Gold Medal of the Institute 
. se 8 for this year should be presented 
' Dutterfield has received the formal 








Sanction of Her Majesty. 

Forte... PENDERS. 

of = Srnnaion of premises, Chiswell-street, Camber- 

- perintendenee vf ae r, Paterson, & Co., under the 
street. Py -~ William Eve, 10, Union-court, Old 
ubble & Trott 
Harris & Werdrop ‘ aaaiae econ aa 2 
ea Brown Shenae, ke 880 0 0 
ttn eis 

roe ge NE i 815 0 0 


For the erectio, .¢ 
tion of four a] ‘ 
r. Hen “imshouses, Newbury, Berks. 
Elon eat #ehicect, Newbury :— > 


Be So rteenrerneasssnasese cece £876 0 0 
Whiter wat: Pititae mae — 10 0 
aspera naan eiee 5 0 0 
> eam 8516 6 
Botsford |“ ""” arene eeeeeenescocees esse: vee 777 0 0 
ferrin eePted) eae cama oo - 2 
__ = S Tiina aceeagh yee aemmeneaes 7 
Pern Onin serninddiiesconeeens 69) 0 0 


| For the erection and completion of two pairs of semi- 
detached villas, at Southgate, for Mrs. Caroline Deakin. 
Mr. Arthur W. Saville, architect, $9, Strand,W.C. Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 


TE Ticitattniihscsutieciiaiedssarabidesll £2,897 0 0 
Slt sidinahpenagdniiseptanapesaseiinmaiaaiingt se 2,685 0 0 
ESR HOO ei. 2,680 0 0 
SUIT ‘cnicndnbsanbsieabadeshnattenteihhiiciedds 2,609 0 O 
Re a aa ks 2,596 0 0 
EEE Ee 2,574 0 0 
RO CIES Es 2,571 0 O 
gE er eee eee 2,485 0 0 
RIT EE PE a ree wee 2,432 0 0 
a DT 2,387 0 0 
EER EE I, WE 2,382 10 0 
ERE ETT IS aC aR ee a a 2,267 0 O 
PO ra 2,255 0 O 
EE 2,076 0 0 





For water-tower, Enfield, for the Enfield Local Board of 
Health. Mr. Ketteringbam, surveyor :— 





i “ oe estae £1,547 0 O 
Gardener, Waltham.....................00 1,536 0 0 
aes 1,500 0 0 
Cooke, Battersea ..................cceeceses 1,380 0 0 
Fairhead, Enfield ....................06 eee 1,286 0 O 





For the erection of warehouses, offices, and lead-rolling 
mills at Canon’s Marsh, Bristol, for Messrs. Rowe Bros. & 
Co. Mr. Herbert J. Jones, Wellington-chambers, Bridge- 
street, Bristol, architect :— 


Eastabrook & Son ..........c.ceccecoccecseeee £4,294 0 0 
NEE: 4,239 0 0 
.  _ | | SS InN, 4,175 0 O 
ET 4,156 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow ..................000008 , 0 0 
. ( SERS are eae 3,984 0 0 

ARSED TALE TE 3,984 0 O 
EER EEO I 3,977 0 0 
A IIS 3,957 0 O 
te een 3,900 0 0 
Cowlin & Son............... intel ldtsilabeaainis 3,875 0 O 
TIL ILE EL TTT 3,800 9 0 
T. R. Lewis (accepted) ...............0.. 3,795 0 0 


All of Bristol. 


For Dibden Hall, Loughton, for Mr. J. T, Palmer. Mr 
J. M. Knight, architect :— 





et ininintiaieteteeneninitien £4,697 0 oO 
te i 1,683 0 0 
i | | | aE ARCs 4,600 0 0 
RD seit taltiate dda eect acta ie 4,495 0 0 
EERE INT 4,400 0 © 
EE TIL: cititcnensoncunintltiienmaiitiniinine 4,322 0 0 
I a lal 4244 0 0 
We By GOING nvccsccccccce secalaidaiiidauins 3,950 0 0 





For the supply of 609 ft. of 18-inch cast-iron pipes for 
sewer outfa!l works, in 12 ft. lengths, and other iron work 
in connexion therewith, for the Bournemouth Improve- 
ment Commissioners, Mr, G, KR, Andrews, surveyor :— 





Amended 
Tenders. 
& «4&1 & 4 4. 

A. Dodman, Westminster ............ 385 0 0 — 
Thomas Spittle, Newport, Mon.... 361 5 0} 48113 4 
Edwd. Howell, Poole .............06... 350 0 9g | 376 0 O 
Wm. Haydon, Bournemouth ...... 306 5 0} 3388 6 8 

Jordan & Sons, Newport, Mon. ... 29118 9 -- 
Macfarlaue, Strang, & Co., London 29112 0/| 31912 6 
The Thames Bank Iron Co.,London 290 0 0 | 31617 6 
Firmstone & Co., near Stourbridge 287 10 0 | 383 0 0 
J. &S. Roberts, West Bromwich . 28710 0/| 335 0 0 
J.B. Guthrie, London, ............... 275 O 0} 325 O O 

The Stantion Iron Works Co., 
near Nottingham..................00 269 11 8 | 337 10 0 
Bayley, Mallett, & Co., London... 269 7 6/| 325 0 0 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley* ............ 269 6 9/276 2 7 
The Butterley Co , Londen ......... 262 10 0; 300 0 0 
The Clay Cross Co., rear Chester- 

ERE TEI rn ihe Oa 256 19 0 | 321 0 O 
Wander, Walduck, & Davies......... 234 7 3 | 82612 6 


* Amended Tender accepted, 





For the erection of three dwelling-houses and shops» 
eee, Ramegate. Mr. E. L. Elgar, architect :— 


PRR AEE TSE BNE Sree £1,700 O 0! 
EET 1,389 0 0 
OE 1,382 0 0O 
RTE EEOC ONS rs Oe te a ee 1,299 0 0 
PS aE ee 1,230 0 O 
, SRP RAC Abit Malle 1,568 0 0O 
J. Newby.. ........ RENEE OLR 1,148 10 O 
. SEs Onkee Pe Seer 1,100 0 
ie Ra CRN NE 1,160 0 0 
Newby Bros. (accepted) ............... 969 10 0! 





For two houses at Stonebrcom, near Alfreton, Derby- 
shire, for Mr. J.T. Harrison. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, 
Chesterfield, architects. The proprietor provides all 
bricks, lime, sand, stoves, and chimney-pieces :— 
Carpenter, 


Mason, S!ater . 
, * Joiner, Plumber 
and Plasterer, and Glazier. 


Fisher Bros., Mansfield ...£449 0 0 ......... £700 0 0 
Thos. Gough, Chesterfield.. 372 0 0 ......... — 
C. W. Hays, Clay Cross ... 415 0 0 oo... — 
Jno. Roe, Alfreton*® ......... 370 0 Ow... — 
Wm. Hall, Pilsley........ ... -— 5 wm -» 660 0 0 
E. Bansall, Clay Cross...... — omsteses 629 0 0 
Jno. Bird, Pinxton........ ...  _) xa 612 11 0O 
Jas. Peach, Morton ......... _ ff a Fre _ 
Wilson & Wain, Pilsley ... — : 680 6 8 
Geo. Wetton, Stonebroom* ge 612 18 6 
Isaac Margereson, Barlow 360 0 0 ......... — 


* Accepted. 





For the erection of new infants’ schoo], boundary-walls, 
&c., at Even Swindon, W'lts, for the Rodbourne Cheney 
School Board. Mr. William Drew, architect, Swindon. 
Quantities by the architect :— 


TIED: -ncsatienanisiiideiihctnsdiasonndiétiie £1,400 10 0 
) RE ERR RR a eS ae 1,182 9 3 
Buckle & Wheeler ........... stttiecationaat 1,160 0 O 
Wiltshire (accepted) .................000 1,131 0 O 





For alterations to the ‘‘White Horse” public-house, 

Shoreditch. Messrs. Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle, archi- 

tects, 2, East India-avenue, E.C. Quantities supplied :— 
] 0 








RS TE PAGE TIES ee 345 0 
Shurmur........... Wiglcedecniesmidanindndicas 1,197 0 0O 
pO eee SE 1,180 0 0 
Oe a I iécti dL cnntinnds. acuabchacnne 1,088 0 0 
Staines............ sees ; « 1,078 0 0 





For schoolrooms, &c., at rear of Baptist Chapel, Catford 
Hill, S.E. Messrs. Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle, architects, 
No. 2, East India-avenue, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Quantities supplied :— 





: Additional 
Class-room, 
Hobbs......... seiiiie Oe £506 
Se os . oe 207 
 * “linia: es fa 198 
pO te . i es 185 
SPITE Cictincisnntiincumintns | Neer 195 
iintiinetdneoesnabenecanteunminibiteles A Seavensene 1 
aa oath ent ° ese 189 
8 ire albedo ._ oo 2¢0 
RU isintachenkdinestaieesiinie Su cimashin 190 
SD Gini cactintnaicstincniettiaes Eee socemrces) SOO 
Holliday & Greenwood Lough- 
borough Junction*,........... 7 167 
Brown (too late).................. ae 187 


* Accepted. 





For road and sewer, Battersea. Messrs. Wilson, Son, & 
Aldwinckle, architects, 2, East India-avenue, Leadenball- 
street, E.C. :— 


Granite. Maca‘ am, 
ARTE AE a B®. ecekinens £329 
Mowlem & Co........ ......  t — eee 338 
Wheeler & Hindle......... Ge .6 nance BA 





For the erection of a villa at corner of West-hill-road 
and Lebsnon-gardens, Wandsworth, for Mr. T. 8. Howell. 
Messrs. Ebbetts & Cobb, a:chitects, 115, Strand. Quanti- 
a A agi by Mr. T. E. Mundy, 12, Buckingham-street, 

trand :— 





ROE Ta £1,948 0 O 
ig CE iatnicikicadinénssbebeinanasinesnesss 1,932 0 0 
Macey & Sons ..... spnnnil inapiiiednmaamlias 1,777 0 0 
tna cts Setasitanaas Battin ». 1,764 0 0 
5 bla Eat koe 1,725 0 a 
TEP GCG Si ), 0 0 
clit al nae ea: me 1,596 0 U 
For new , we 3 and vestry to Christ Church, 
Folkestone. Mr, A. R. Barker, architect. Quantities by 
Messrs. J. 8. Lee & Son:— 
LF eS ae £2,130 0 0 
W. A. Goss, Torquay .............ccc000 2,036 2 2 
R. Webster, Folkestone.................. 1,884 0 6 
G. Prebble, Folkestone .................. 1,862 0 
nat & Paramor, Folkestone ... 1,858 0 0 
H. Unwin, Folkestone .............ccc0s 1,832 7 0 
J. Q. Petts & Son, Folkestone......... 1,806 0 0 
J. Dunk, Folkestone ...............cese0s 1,790 0 0 
W. Brooks, Folkestone ................-. 1,656 0 0 
H. M. Moody, Folkestone (accepted) 1,530 0 0 








For alterations and additions to Westbrook House, near 
Horsham, and erection of new lodge. Messrs. William 
Wallace & Flockhart, Bond-street, architects. Quantitie 
supplied by Mr. Frederick Thomson :— 


Potter & Sons, Horsham.................. £2,670 0 0 
Goddard & Sons, Dorking............... 2,520 0 O 
Colls & Sons, Dorking and London.., 2,424 0 0 
Robertson, London ,.............cccsecse0e ,420 0 0 
Richardson & Sons, Horsham ......... 2,346 0 
SON, MND i discansuicendisecctau’ » 2,16910 0 
i: MN idles cats ccinitébansecadibons 2,083 0 © 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead .,. 2,052 0 0 





For alterations to Nos. 3, 4, 5, & 6, Wilton-road 
Pimlico, for the Aérated Bread Company, Limited. Mr 
George Edwards, architect, Quantities by Mr. H. Love 
grove :— 


STII. ieeineguinthdnnesinpasiinatiteiheuilininibisiiea £1,698 0 0 
RE RIE 1,588 0 © 
POND “ccinsintsnstetpnciininwe tebectine 1,580 0 0 
ce, EEE 1,459 0 0 
pf Lt rye 1, 0 0 
Scharien & Williams .................00. 1,280 0 0 
Stimpson & Co, (accepted) ............ 1,280 0 0 





a 


For the erection of shops at Crouch End, Mr. 
Smith, architect :— 


I? Mincsinnndvnpesediebaseniecnsimniinenininats £1,184 0 O 
Wis SINNED stencnbncskeeenerneutionbicienéd 1, 0 0 
YE RE 1,112 0 90 
EN Gitdbudeccdsdscneiinnctiiaddesntinsseunitaeds 1,105 0 @O 
Fy inshesciitiahinnanahithitinniiéalicadesiieil 1,079 0 O 
Dunford & Langham ..................00 1,049 0 © 
EE ee 1,045 0 O 
SITIIITN tir: stiilinecicnnsiandinimeieniiieannabeiiiemans 969 0 0 
Mattock Bros, ............00+6 cedavbainuns 952 0 0 
hj MUD Aisicninticsaitttteiidanaitaiiienenin - 8 6 ¢ 
ae epeecenireetonannoapant 923 0 0 
Bs ed CPOE * vectithcsenctdacdabiothineettinnia 865 0 0 





For slterations and additions to schools at Derby-rcad 
Hasland, near Chesterfield, Derbyshire, for the asland 
School Board. Messrs. 8. Rollinson & Son, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 





James oe. Nisin ene teeaenateneiiadinnntil = - : 
IE ccctisncococcdandncdsie dbbecestiinn 
COINS WR en co cccctaccnscccccsetenesiec 891 14 © 
pT |. eS ee 792 0 O 
Amy WeIght ..ccccsccccceecdeescdssecssesscosess 754 9 O 
Isaac Margereson.. a 
Richd. Langley...........cereccsscesseereceees 720 0 O 
Sis Fe cinccconcncencsnccntcenneneobins 720 0 0 
0 0 
9 0 


Pras. Gloas0p............0.ccccc.ccccccccceeccccese 665 
Thos. Gough, Chesterfield (accepted)... 651 





For alterations and additions to the Eagle Tavern, 
Chobham-read, *tratford, for Mr. J. J. Simmons. Mr. 
Frederick. A. Ashton, architect :— 








BD BIA. cncnceccdsesncdpeibeuintimbact £579 0 O 
pS aR A esa. a tatlesiidiae 540 0 6 
FE REE Re RG IRs RE 505 0 @ 
i SOOGED Kccccthisliecstttin dicetitcadiiinssiecewewtd 425 0 0 
J.J. Furlong (accepted) ...............006 399 15 0 
PRPS RE CTE Se 385 O 0 
pK EES. Ee A. 363 10 OU 
J. Webb PS See ESS 345 0 O 
DG:  -ccniticsimatiiccndinaieaniantiaianetil 305 0 0 





For detached residence at West Hampstead, for Mr, 
J. Gibson. Mr. Banister Fletcher, architect :— 
J. Mansbridge (accepted) .,............. £2,776 0 0 





For the erection of Orpha: age and Hostel at Lewisham, 
for All Saints’ Sisterhood, Margaret-street, W. Mr. E.L. 
Swatman, architect, 38, Parliament-street, Westminster: 





8S. J. Jerrard (accepted) ............... £10,189 13 7 
[No competition. | 
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For the erection of a house, shop, and stabling, at East- 
bourne. Mr. J. Barsley, architect and surveyor, 33, Gild- 
ridge-road, Eastbourne. Quantities by Mr. E. Young :— 











Cornwell & Son... ... £1,365 0 0 
TTR ties Te lk! ‘ 0 0 
Rogers & Hubard ... ove -. 1,295 0 0 
M, Martin ......... ninees . 1,275 0 0 
i MID * Sno ccnccccdecdéestddianstétues 1,270 0 0 
EE eS: ww. 1,243 0 O 
oe OOUEID cccoceccccstccboste phocetabebdoosese 230 0 0 
J. Hurst (accepted)  ...........06 hbbdioie 1,173 0 0 





For alterations and additions to villa at Upperton, East- 
bourne. Mr. J. Barsley, architect, Eastbourne :— 














Dore & Sons eres £390 O 

J. Martin .. n 390 0 0 
I A it 350 0 0 
8” See ; LR lO Oe 
B. Stevens (accepted) ................e000e 287 9 0 





For the erection of two semi-detached villas, East- 
bourne. Mr. J. Barsley, architect, Eastbourne :— 
O, Wren (accepted) .....0......0scccsceeses £3,200 0 O 





For new approach-roadway in connexion with Hospital 
for Infectious Diseases, Woodbridge, near Guildford. 
Messrs. Peak, Lunn, & Peak, surveyors. Quantities 








supplied :— 
Joseph Shelley, Woodbridge ............ £923 8 11 
J. &C. Mitchell, Woodbridge............. 763 9 11 
W. Hebburn & Sons, Worplesden ...... 71910 O 
Geo. Garnett, Guildford... 630 0 0 
T. B. E72 POUOMOTIER. cccccccoccccece 552 0 O 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Aldershot......... 475 16 0 
John Bottrill, Reading ............ .. 4385 0 0 
Frayne & Co., Birmingham ............... 342 9 9 





For pair of cottages, Eastbury Manor, Compton, Surrey, 
for Miss Hagart. Messrs. Peak, Lunn, & Peuk, archi- 
tects, Guildford :— 





eo, Strudwick, Guildford..............+0.: £530 0 0 
Mitchell Bros., Shalford........... pees cccese 497 0 O 
Geo. Horn, Godalming ....................+ 492 7 6 
BR, Piet; BUNGEE? ooo nvesseeeqeenne 487 19 0 


Modified to £475 10s., and accepted. 


For detached cottage, Stoughton Park Estate, near 
Guildford. Messrs. Peak, Lunn, & Peak, architects, 
Guildford :— 








Bellimore & Smith, Guildford ...... ..... £395 0 0 
8. Sayers, Stoughton ........... eeercescecces 3i2 5 0 
G. & &. Smith, Guildford LAM SF 
E. Elliott, Guildford ...................c000 


285 0 0 
Henry Lunn, Guildford (accepted) ... 282 14 6 





For additions and alterations to Tilehurst Board Schools, 
near Reading. Mr. F. W. Albury, architect, Reading :— 
Geo. Wernham, Reading (accepted) £1,760 0 0 





Accepted for new business premises, Broad-street, 
Reading, for Messrs. Heelas, Sons, & Co. Messrs. Brown 
& Albury, architects, Reading :— 

T. H. Kingerlee, Banbury (general 
TP cocquubctspsnigindneesicnssssbeapibubap £2,490 0 0 
250 0 0 


For iron railing to enclose the Cathol’c Cathedral, 
Bishop’s house, and seminary, Portsmouth, for Bishop 
Virtue. Mr. Joseph Stanislaus Hansom, F.R.I.B.A., 27, 
Alfred-place West, South panenaian, architect :— 

Goddard & Massey, Nottingham (ac- 
TRIED - lncuthidduccbosbinscnsbectearencsseteaks £248 17 0 


For Lady Altar in the Catholic Church, Norton-road, 
West Brighton, for the Rev. 8. A. Donnelly. Mr. Joseph 
Stanislaus Hansom, architect :— 

George Porter, Chelsea (accepted) ...£145 0 0 


oF making up road, Cambridge-gardens, Notting- 





wor a coogucees aie 
Tamar Terra-cotta Co. (terra-cotta). 























eae £194 7 0 
ES Ee eee ee 337 0 0 
Here ...... I SRS er ter nae piheceideess 335 0 0 
Rogers & Dickens .......... suaseeneessanesée 333 0 0 
et SE eee aren 326 0 0O 
ERE REE IE 315 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Nos. 1 and 2, Crawfurd- 
street, W., for Mr. Lewis Davis. Mr. W. B. May, archi- 
on, S, Manchester-street, W. :— 


AMDPBON ..crccccerecererseserccseseees sntensenestll £819 0 0 
A LEA ATA ANETTA 777 0 O 
D. D. & A. Brown (accepted) ............ 735 0 0 





For fittings and decorations, “‘The Fleece’’ Inn, High- 
street, Canterbury, for the Star Brewery. Mr. Fred. iM. 
wutigy, ereont i— 

o 


Warne (accepted)...... ectcccccccecees eee 8 O 





For the erection of ‘‘Ennerdale,’’ Sutton, Surrey, for 
Mr. Mark Leader. Mr. Herbert D. Appleton, architect. 
No. 157, Wool Exchange, E.C. Quantities by Mr. F.T.W, 
Miller, Guildhall-chambers, E.C, :— 


0 * £1,195 0 O 
III. cncncasnninetmasantineneneties 1,115 0 0 
fF 8 eee 1,086 0 0 
6 ere 1,077 @ 0 
BR. FJ. Humphris  .........cccccsocsccccceece 1,010 0 0 
iE ET A TIN . 99515 O 
J. B. Potter (accepted) ............0000 970 0 0 





For house at Bromley, Kent, fer Mr. W. J. Nichols. 
Mr. George Lethbridge, architect. Quantities supplied 
by Mr. Charles H. Goode :— 





Ni cnideadcntstiscenpesaboetsevecesserersotnegel £2,521 0 0 
Punnett & Son .........006 suecectecentiaeh . 2,519 0 0 
ae ensneenaeenann remanicieniied 2,414 0 0 
Advock......... aT ee . 2,399 0 0 
Byme & Duncan ooc...scsccseccsoesessesees 2,390 0 0 
OS SES ES es Var \ pictataiainie 2,344 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop (accepted) ........ . 2,294 0 0 





For the erection of the first portion of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, Kensington, and alterations and additions to the 
temporary church. Mr. Hugh Roumieu Gough, architect, 
12, Carlton-chambers, Regent-street, 8.W. :— 

Belham & Co. (accepted) .........s0000 £2,936 11 3 





For addition to British School, Croydon, Mr. Robt. 
Ridge, architect :— 


Marriage, Croydon® ..........cccsccssesees £233 0 0 
BR GIOIGOE. ccccccccccccccncsesevcoscceceses . 230 0 O 
I SIE Renevcocccconcecencnovccnyerses 227 0 0 


* Accepted. 





For alterations and additions to No. 3, Samuel-street, 
Woolwich, for Vicarage for the parish of St. Michael and 
All Angels, Woolwich, Mr, H. H. Church, architect, 


Woolwich :— 
Fenn & Sons, Woolwich........ eonecnhbeiitihe £609 0 0 
Coombs, Plumstead (accepted) ......... 550 0 0 





For a house on the Cedars Park Estate, Walthamstow, 
for Mr. Sandell, Mr. 8. L. Walters, Black’s-place, archi- 
tect :— 


BIOSCI... .coccccccccccccccocccccocoesooscoes seccsees £819 0 0 
SamMpson...........-..-seeee08 pinabtebaeenen time ae. = 
Goldsworthy & Rickard............sesessees 576 0 0 
Barkel (accepted)  ...........scerrecscveseeee 576 0 0 





Special Notice.—Lists of tenders frequently reach us 
too late for insertion. They should be delivered at our 
office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not later than 
four p.m. on Thursdays. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. H.—J. M'C.—Rev. H. W.—A.R.1.B.A. (next week).—F. E. (we 
have not space to continue the correspondence).—S. Y.—B. I.—B. F. 
(next week).—F. 8. (there is not the slightest chance that any of the 
suggestions you make would be adopted).—R.8. T. (cannot say at 
present).—G. H. B. (next week). 


Correspondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in eases of business. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


We cannot wndertake to return rejected communications. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


__**THE BUILDER” for Next Week will 
GOOD FRIDAY. be issued on TH™RSDAY, the 10th 


inst. Advertisements for insertion in that issue must 
therefore reach the Office before THREE p.m. on WED- 
NESDAY, the 9th. Alterations in Standing Advertise- 
ments, or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE the same, must 
be at the Office by TEN o'clock on TUESDAY Morning. 

















PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The. Builder,” mayhave Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘“‘THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
Preparp. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per annum. 
Remittances, payable to DOUGLAS FOCURDRINIER, Publisher, 
46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





——, 


=_—_= 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


Six lines (about fifty words) or und 
Each additional line (abou t ten words) SOP eeeeeeece. os &. 6d, 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertise o. 64, 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contmete neepeal Adve. 
&e. may be obtained on a pplication to the Publisher by Auction, 
SITUATIONS WANT 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or ae 
Each additional line (about ten words).......°"**** 2s. - 


PREPAYMENT Ig ABSOLUTELY N ECESSAR 
Y 
*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small ; 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Orden be 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to + Payable 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on WEDNESDAY. Office 
e sher canno responsible f WIN TESTI 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertio sare , 
ae recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should te 








~ a 
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Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe D 
Corsham Down, ; ~ 


And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvrz, 





Box Ground Stone 
Is the Best for Use in all Exposed Positions, 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone, 
,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 


| Apvt. 








Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr, 








Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
end Kilns ty Gems 2 
HAM HILL STONE, Fins Stoke, D ao 
BLUE LIAS LIME “@"acustus-rosd, Ham 
mersmith, Londen, W. 
(Ground or Lump), [Apvr, 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 





granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr, 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & OO. 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, H.6. [Apvt. 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 









ae CE'S © PATENT. cy 
TENT HINGES, 
Ont SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


% 
© © 
Self-Acting “FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
Y and IMPRO VED GATE FITTINGS of every Description 


© © 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. 







DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 








BRABY 


PATENT GLAZING 





000000000008 


GLASS SET FREE, 
ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING BREAKAGE: 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. 


PAINTING AND PUTTY SUPERSEDED 


OVER ONE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


DRAWINGS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


~ MoO Da S&S... ARD...baorzlons 


LONDON: 
856 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


ae a eee 


GLASGOW : 
935, ARGYLE STREET. 





